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Brooks’s New Avrithmetics. 


A TW9-BOOK SERIES. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools; Author of the famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books 
always popular and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in rading they are care- 
fully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. Brooks rings his 
ample experience as normal school principal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical books unprecedented for their success. 


Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic. 


USED IN COMMON SCHOOLS WHERE MENTAL ARITHMETIC IS TAUGHT. 


Adopted in 1895 for the entire States of 
West Virginia and Oregon. 


Teachers like it because it teaches pupils 
to think. 


Brooks's Algebras and Geometries. 
Betzel’s New Spelling Books. 


The Primary Word-builder. 
The Advanced Word-builder. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa.) Public Schools. 


Two consecutive, systematic, logical, progressive spelling-books. These books are thoroughly graded, 
have dictation exercises, definitions, comparative lists of words, and are in every way adapted to prac- 
tical uses. They are well printed, well bound, in full cloth, and illustrated. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 ARCH STREET, . . . PHILADELPHIA. 


Supplementary 


SEACH ERS are invited to send for an illustrated circular con- 
taining descriptions of more than One Hundred excellent 
books for supplementary work, classified as follows : 


Rolfe’s Select English. 7 votumes. 


Edited, with many Notes, by Dr. W. J. ROLFE. 16mo. Cloth. 


Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies, 50 cents, 

Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies, 50 cents. | Fairy Tales in Prose and se, 360 cents. 

Tales from English History, 36 cents. Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time, 36 cts. 
Boyhood of Shakespeare. 


Rolfe’s English Classics. 7 votumes. 


With Notes and Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 4o cents per volume. 


Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and Other —_| Select Poems of Thomas Gray.. 
Dramas. | The Minor Poems of John Milton. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Select Poems of William Wordsworth. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 40 volumes. 


Edited, with many Notes, and copiously Illustrated. Each Play complete in one 
volume. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 


Harper’s School Classics. 37 votumes. 


Covers a wide range of attractive subjects in General Literature, Biography, History, 
Art, Poetry, Travel and Adventure, Essays and Reviews; and includes such authors as 
Addison, Macaulay, Thackeray, Lamb, Saintsbury, Besant, and the poet Cowper. 

16mo. Cloth, 30 cents each. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


New York, Y. 


Tales from Scottish 50 cents. 
er 


BOOKS FOR 


Problems, Curiosities in Mathematics, etc. By Pro- 
Hoboken, N. J. Cloth. 16mo. 149 pp. 75 cents. 
mense, because, ¢ 


they have contained some quick processes that were 
practicable. We are, therefore, glad to offer the public a scholarly 


50 cents. 


TREACIIING ARITHMETIC. 


1. Short Cuts in Arithmetic, containing a large {cents. Teachers’ Edition, including all in both the others, with addi- 7. The International Date-Line; or, Where Does the Day Begin? By 
selection of abbreviated Processes, Geometrical | tional parallel matter, Index and Key. 336 pp. $1.00. 
These books give the only practical exposition of the Grubé Method,| 8. A Manualof Mensuration. Yor Use in Common Schools and Acad- 
fessor HupsON A. Woop, Ph. D., Stevens School. | now so generally believed to produce the best results with beginners. | emies. By H.H. Hurron. Boards. 16mo. 150 pp. 50 cents. 
2 p vot ; etics. JAMES H. Hoose, Ph.D. (a) Teach- 9. Intermediate Problems in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. Con- 
The sale of Mage omer Calculators” has been im- on Se ee bese Yee - Book of Primary ‘aSitumetic. taining more than 4,000 Problems in Fractions, Reduction, and Deci- 
espite their empirical character, Boards. 217 pp. 50 cents. First-Year Text-Book. Boards. 16mo.| mals. By EMMA A, WeLou, Cloth. 16mo, 172 pp. 75 cents. Key to 
135 pp. 35 cents. (c) Second-Year Text-Book. Boards, 16mo, 236) Part Il. 30 pp. 50 cents. 


HENRY COLLINS. Paper. 16mo. 16 pp. 15 cents. 


10. Review Problems in Arithmetic. By Mrs, JENNIE B. PRENTICE, 


work containing all these processes that have real value, but presented | PF, io.) practical exposition of the Pestalozzian Method It is dia-| paper, 16mo. 93 pp. 20cents. Key, 20 pp. 25 cents. 


in admirable form, with abundant illustrations. In teaching arithme- metrically opposed to the Grubé Method, and good teachers should be 


tic it should be borne in mind that the quickest accountants are the aa 

surest, and that any help a boy gets in ridity ios familiar with both. 

success in business life. Besides,such help is the best of all inc : : " 

to interest in the class. No teacher of azithmetic should fail to pro- | €Xamples. By W. H. BRADFORD 

cure, master, and use this book. 6, LO ; ‘ 
2. First Steps Among Figures. A Drill Book in the Fundamental | By J. A. BAssErr. Manila. 16mo. 

Rules in Arithmetic. By Levi N. Beene. Cloth. 16mo. Three edi-]}_ 6. Metrie Tables and Problems. 


tions. Pupils’ Edition. 140 pp. 45 cents. Oral Edition. 139 pp. 50 | By OSCAR GRANGER. Manila. 16mo. 25 pp. 25 cents. 


4. The 30 Possible Problems in Percentage. With 100 illustrative 
ManilA. 16mo. 34 pp. 25 cents. 


5. Latitude, Longitude, and Time. 


11. The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic. From June, 1892, to Jan- 
uary, 1896, with Answers. Manila. 16mo. 60 pp. 25 cents. 

12. The Regents’ Questions in Be mate Containing the 1,293 ques- 

tions given from 1866 to 1882. anila. 16mo. 93 pp. 20 cents. Key, 
With 100 illustrative examples. 20 pp. 25 cents. 

13. Dime Question Book, No. 18. Arithmetic. With Answers. By 
ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK, Paper. 16mo. 39 pp. 10 cents. 


23 pp. 25 cents. 
With 175 Problems and Answers. 


OC. W. BARDEEN, Publisher. Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S NEW VERTICAL SERIES. 


Write for 


You will 
like them. 


No. 556, Fine Points. 
Ask your Stationer for supplies. 


Works, | 
Camden, N. J. 


a ESTERBROOK & CO's 


No. 5'70, Medium Points. 


No. 571, Coarse Points. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, *°nsw?yone®* 


samples. 


If you do, then please remember that Dixon's 


Do You Ride a Wheel ? 


rust, and will by its perfect lubrication make the wheel run far easier. It is as indispensable 
to the teacher that rides a wheel as Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils are to the teacher 
busy with spring examinations. A sample of Dixon’s Cycle Chain Graphite will be sent for 
ro cents if the “Journal of Education” is mentioned. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Cycle Chain Graphite will prevent wear and, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


Also Special Diabeg 
and Patent Biscui, 
Unrivaled 
Pamphlets agt 
Write Farwell &Mhine 


Europe. 
akwig Salyples Free. 
Y., U.S.A. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
Verticular and Vertigraph = 


cially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 


© 
VERTICULAR PEN 


en es 
Thabo Pons have be y careful study of required conditions, 


Srercopricons Best. 


AND THEATRE L 


AGENCIES: 


B.COLT & 

0 Bromfield St.Bostom,Mass. 126 Erie Co.Bank Bdg. NY, 

NASSAY 5ST. 59 FIFTH AVE 38.55 South 10" St. Prica Pa. 13! Post St. Saw Francisco. Cat 
NEW VORK, 5i2 Locust St.. St Louis. Mo. 23% Marietta St. ATLANTA. Ga 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


Best 
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Horace MAnn, 
THE EDUCATOR. 


By A, E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


‘Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


AY 4, 1896, is the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of HORACE 
Mann, America’s Educator. The schools throughout the land will 
celebrate that day as a memorial occasion. To do this satisfactorily, 
teachers and pupils must know about the man. Mr. Winship has written a 
book, giving all the facts of his life in a readable style. 
schools as they were in his day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and 
religiously ; of the boyhood and youth of HorAcE MANN; of his law practice 


and legislative experience; of his great speeches and great reports; of the 


It is a study of the 


famous controversy with the Boston masters ; of his congressional record, 
and notably of his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influences of 
Daniel Webster and his political friends opposed to him; and lastly, of his 


struggles at Antioch College. 
This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and 


which every teacher's desk should have, ready for pupils’ reference. Sent 


19900000000 


to any address, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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we] AKE. SHORE. 


AND 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line from Chicago 
affords equal train service. 
Full information, with sched- 
ule of trains, furnished on 


application. 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.A., 
CLEVELAND. 


C. K. WILBER, W.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Apply at once to 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 

NEW ENG D PUBLISHING CO.,, 


DECORATION DAY HELPS. 


EXERCISES * * * 


Decoration 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by 
Our Dead Heroes. 
Honor the Brave. 


WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents- 


This little book contains, among other helps, 
the following exercises: 


OUR FLAG, 


Soldiers’ Monument. 


School Exercise, 
prepared by 

JEAN KINCAID, 

OUR NATIONAL STANDARD. 
By HENRY F. HOWARD. 


American Flag. 
Badge of G. A. R. 


* * * 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St.,. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 


‘For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SourH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


* Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS? AGENCY 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SURERMERH 
and fer YORK. 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT Co. 


WASHINGTON'ST. 


Teachers Wanted Asso. 


ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 
um Building, Chicago, Il, 4,000 positions filled, 
offers in- 


Correspondence Study. sien? 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre. 
8 endence but credit will be given upon courses co). 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Ti 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


Summer Vacation Tours 
To COLORADO ano 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


THE BURLINGTON Route (C., B. & Q. R.R.) have 
arranged for five personally conducted tours in pri- 
vate Pullman cars, through the most interesting 
parts of the West. Leave Chicago and St, Louis 
June 23, July 7, 14, 21, and 28. The price of a 
ticket covers all expenses, and the amount is consid- 
erably less than what it would cost one to make the 
trip alone. A special agent accompanies each party, 
and attends to all details. Write for a descriptive 
pamphlet to T. A. GRADY, Manager Tours Depart- 
ment, C., B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


Europe, 1896. 


The University of 


38 days, $175—all expenses. 
66 $400 


Circular upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
SPRINGFLELD, MASS. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
_ The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896, New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern, Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., 
10t—cew 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


FLAGS! 


Successors to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL 
Boston, - - Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
Ata for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGH 
For circulars address ny 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


es For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
rincipal, w A. G. BoypEen, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

_ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues 
w 


w 


address 
G. GREENOUGR, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for ee Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Adaress 


Winship TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. _ 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
: dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
n public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes 
ddress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
‘=. 
FLOUR LEARN SOMETHING ABOU! BEFORE BUYING. 
‘ bad rd WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
Barley Crystals, e iI) I, BAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG & 
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Number 18. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs ree or more 2.0 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2:89 “a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ig 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ae $3.00 ‘* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


BLUE SKY. 


BY A. 8. H. 


All-embracing canopy, 

Brooding close or arching high. 
On the near hills leaning lowly, 
Soft, intense, serene, and holy. 
Hovering close in sunny kindness, 
Soothing doubt, despair, and blindness. 
Hospitable azure dome, 

For the exile making home. 

Type of endless love and blessing, 
All beneath thy cope caressing. 
Still the evil and the good 

Folding close as motherhood. 

Unto just and unjust giving 

Hope and trust and grace for living. 
Like the carol of a bird,— 

A clear bell, at distance heard,— 
Or a tender, heartening word. 

Like the fragrance of a rose; 

Like the gentlest wind that blows; 
Like the flowing of a river, 

Giving, giving, giving ever; 

Like the swift warm April rain, 
Buds and blossoms balmy swelling, 
Or broad, waving fields of grain, 
Or a fountain’s glad up-welling. 
Sum of all the loveliness 

Star and flower and mount express. 
Beauty of the common air; 
Essence of all peace and prayer. 
Infinite, eternal blue, 

Through the wons fresh and new! 


HEPATICAS. 


Fairy hands from out the mould, 
While the early spring blows cold, 
Closely clasped their fingers’ hold. 


One warm day the rain-drops fall, 
And a mist hangs over all; 
From the trees the song-birds call. 


Then those fairies ope their palms 
For a single raindrop alms, 
Spreading to the light their charms. 


Fingers touched with color soft, 
Frail, but bravely held aloft, 
In the rain must tremble oft. 


But the heart is warm below; 
’Neath those furry coats I know 
Tides of hfe must ebb and flow. 


And those leaflets, skyward spread, 
To my soul this day have said : 
‘* God and beauty ne’er are dead!”’ 
— William Burt Harlow, in Christian Register. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. S. Stewart, Georgia: The 
teachers’ work touches two worlds, and deals with 
the immortal part of man. 


Mrs. Mary C. Berry, Pelham, N. H.: If there 
could be a second flood, not for humanity, but for the 
literature provided for young people, washing clean 
all the book shelves for children under fifteen, giving 
that line of literature another chance, would it be 
wholly undesirable ? 


SUPERINTENDENT 8. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass. : 
Bring nature into the schools more and more. Throw 
away some of last year’s collections, and invite chil- 
dren to replenish them. Half their value consists 
in the pleasure the child feels in finding and con- 
tributing. 


MAY. 


BY OLIVE E. 


For more than half a year, to every upward move- 
ment and aspiration of the countless germs of plant 
and flower life Mother Earth. is keeping, the only 
answer has been, “ No, No!” 

“Stay where you are, little rootlets! The keen 
winds will chill you, and the frosts will strip away 
every leaf and tendril you put forth.” 

So October said, when, as if to convince us that no 
more flowers were to be expected, and to compensate 
us for their absence, in her measure, she strewed the 
gold and scarlet of the maple leaves, and the russet of 
the oak, all over our garden beds, and along the road- 
side, growing lonely, — where, indeed, the little herbs 
were shivering already. 

November said the same thing. 

“No, no!” she whispered softly, all the Indian 
summer days, and “No!” she shouted, very loudly, 
when her late, cold winds began to blow. . 

So the shrubs, and the wayside flowers, and the 
meek herbs, all crept away into their little chambers, 
and December had only to wrap her fine snow-coverlets 
about them, and to charge January to bring thicker 
ones, while February must pin them all down tightly 
with his sleet-storms. March, she said, might loosen 
them a little, and perhaps take off some of the upper- 
most ones. If any were impatient of the eager flower- 
folk, — March, too, must tell them, “No!” As, in- 
deed, he was very willing to do. They know him of 
old, in flower-land, and are well aware thai his “No” 
is “No!” without gainsaying it. 

And they heed it the more readily, because they 
know it will not be long, now; April is at hand, and 
she takes off the very last of the wrappings which 
have kept them so snug and warm, and bids them all 
be ready. But April herself, — and none knows it so 
well as she, — April’s self can let out only a few of 
the dear flower-folk. 

She calls the daffies, and some early pansies in the 
gardens; and in the fields and by the brooks there 
are the anemone and the hepatica, and some of the 
violets ; a part of the Mayflowers,— that could wait 
no longer, — a Jack-in-the-pulpit, maybe, and perhaps 
the queer fellow who wears the “ Dutchman’s 
breeches” ; yes, and the bloodroot, and, presently, the 
dandelions. 

But at the most of them, — in some places, at nearly 
all of them, — April shakes her head, and so tearfully 
that they have not the heart to ask again. 

But one day April goes away, leaving the hilltops 
very green, and a misty fragrance in all the woods 
and fields. And someone comes who gives all the 
waiting blossoms new hope and courage. The word 
she brings to all the eager roots and impatient bulbs 
is her own name. 

“ Oh, yes,” she says, and all the babbling brooks and 
straying breezes seem re-echoing her words, and even 
the noisy robin stops to hear it, that he may tell it 
presently to his mate upon the nest, —“ You may! 
You have been waiting a long time, and have heard 
many denials. Indeed, you know yourselves you 
could not come before, — but now, you may! 

“ Yes, little leaves on the elm trees, and you, maples, 
that are so tired of the crimson buds you’ve been 
wearing for a month; yes, silver birches, that have so 
many secrets to tell each other, and cannot till your 
leaves come, — you may put them all on now. 

“ Yes, feathery ferns, and blue violets in the mead- 
ows! and you, little herbs in the pastures, who know 
the country folk will be seeking you by and by; and 
strawberry vines, wanting to find your nooks before the 
grass grows tall; and you, wild roses, who do well to 
hasten, —so many children are watching for you; — 
you may, you may! Now, you may!” 


DANA. 


And every plant of them begins to climb up out of 
the ground, and to grow, and to make itself new 
branches, and to put fresh leaves on them, and to bud 
and then to blossom, as if the werd had been “ Must,” 
instead of “ May.” 


THE STUDY OF HISTOKY IN THE FIRST 
CLASS. 


BY WILLIAM E. ENDICOTT, BOSTON, 


It is not desirable that all should teach history in 
the same way, even if one best way could be discov- 
ered. I began the study of American history more 
than forty years ago, under the eye of Mr. Boardman. 
He had more than twenty recitations a day, and we 
learned our history lessons by heart. There was no 
time for any other method, and the style of the book 
was so good that the results were much better than 
we could obtain to-day with our present text-books. 
I can repeat now whole pages of Goodrich, and I have 
nowhere seen the facts better expressed. But for 
a first class to-day, I should choose a different method. 
In the days of Mr. Boardman’s successor, a boy se- 
cretly brought a book to school, which he used to read 
as slyly as possible, and- which, with many injune- 
tions of caution, he lent to me, and, after I had man- 
aged to get through it undetected, he lent it to 
another, who, unhappy wretch, was caught reading it 
under his desk and soundly flogged. What was this 
book, to read which was so great acrime? It was a 
history of the explorations of Father Hennepin, La 
Salle, and others. How gladly would we see our 
pupils engaged upon such books! 

Having chosen a subject (happily, we no longer 
have to cover the entire ground), the teacher should 
make a careful study of it himself. He must choose 
what he will say of the multitude of things which he 
will find in the books he consults, and he should care- 
fully consider in what manner he will speak and 
what comments he will make. Some comment should 
form a part of every lesson, for this shows the pupil 
that his teacher, also, is interested. A word or two 
is often enough, but it should be carefully chosen, for 
the pupils will believe what the teacher says, and, 
therefore, hasty conclusions and extreme expressions 
should be avoided, Say nothing to your class that 
you do not fully believe yourself, and do not give 
utterance to prejudices in the presence of those 
whose minds will retain error as readily as truth. 
Every time a subject is considered, a fresh study of 
it should be made, and a fresh set of notes taken. If 
you allow yourself to use last year’s notes, you will 
soon know nothing beyond your notes, and so, before 
long, you will be no better than a text-book. Before 
the time for the lesson, the subject may be written 
on the blackboard, with a list of sub-topics in the 
order in which they come. Every pupil should have 
in the class pencil, block, and geography ; with the 
last he looks up every place which is named. The 
maps in the text-book are not sufficient; for the 
pupils ought to see not only the locality mentioned, 
but a large part of the whole country as well; other- 
wise, their ideas will be by no means clear. For ex- 
ample, to illustrate the war of 1812, Montgomery 
gives five maps, varying in area from one and three- 
fourths to four and one-half square inches ; these are 
far too small to be easily consulted, but their chief 
fault is that the pupil is compelled by their use to see 
the situation piecemeal, instead of having a broad 
view of the whole. It is true that many of the 
places, named are not laid down on the maps in the 
geography, but the teacher should be able to tell the 
pupils very nearly where they are. Care should be 
taken that the pupils do not write while the teacher 
is talking; make them take note of the thing you say, 
not of the words you say, and to that end, stop at the 
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proper time, long enough for the notes to be made ; 
see, moreover, that they make note of each of the sub- 
topics as the time comes. 

After this, the whole matter should be talked over 
and discussed, and any outside information within the 
lines laid down, which the pupils have collected, should 
be introduced and incorporated, if of the right nature, 
the blocks and pencils being again employed, in case 
anything of value is brought out. This is the most 
important part of the teaching ; for in their questions 
and suggestions the pupils will show their grasp and 
understanding of the subject, and it will give oppor- 
tunity for many incidental lessons in ethics and 
morals. But notes are only raw material, and must 
not be left in that condition; later, they should 
be written as a continuous narrative. Some teachers 
will say, “ We have no time to examine so many 
papers,” but there cannot be above eight or nine such 
in a year, and, as compositions have to be written, 
these will serve for such, as far as they go, and as for 
examining them, if they are long, as they probably 
will be, a page will be a fair sample of the whole; 
there is no need of examining more. 

I think it best to tell very few anecdotes, and never 
any which have not an object beyond amusement. 
Pupils are sure to remember anything picturesque. 
In studying English history, I have had pupils speak 
of the “Invisible” Armada and the Invincible 
“ Amanda”; I have had them forget all about Raleigh, 
Howard, Frobisher, and Drake, but never did I know 
a pupil to omit to state that the Spanish fleet came up 
the channel in the form of a crescent moon. What- 
ever anecdotes we tell will be remembered; and, if 
they be many, the course of historical narrative will 
be overshadowed, or, at least, obscured, by them. 

What subjects shall be chosen for historical in- 
struction? This is a question which each one must 
decide for himself. We are all proud enough of the 
Pilgrims to desire to go pretty fully into their story, 
and all ashamed enough of the Mexican war to let it 
alone. 

I do not think it wise to spur our classes too 
closely on the heels of flying Time. We cannot tell 
which of the subjects displayed in half-inch type in 
the pages are destined to prove of importance and 
which are to drop out of sight in a few months. Nor 
of the subjects which fill so much space in the public 
mind can we tell what is true and what false. We 
hear and read much of the atrocities in Armenia; 
what do we know about them? Are we so sure as to 
make it advisable to have the latest story on the sub- 
ject retailed to our classes ? This is a subject whose 
connection with the United States is extremely slight, 
it is true ; but the Cuban insurrection is a much closer 
matter. I fancy, however, that we are very much in 
the dark about it. A very large majority of the peo- 
ple hereabout sympathize with the Cubans and ar- 
dently desire their success). Why? We have our 
own opinions upon these things; opinions which we 
have the right to alter from time to time, but upon 
such doubtful matters we ought not to impose any 
views upon those who are sure to believe what we tell 
them. Furthermore, our minds are mature; we can 
read the morning paper and believe as much as we 
like, and be no more affected by the rush of events 
than a stone image would be; but to the plastic, un- 
formed minds of children the eager hunt for the last 
new thing, often stimulated by the offer of good 
marks, cannot be otherwise than injurious. It may 
flatter the pride of the pupils and their parents, and 
perhaps even of the teachers, to have some reporter 
say in print that he visited the John Smith school and 
found that the children knew all that the morning 
papers contained; but the schools are not maintained 
for the purpose of filling any of us with pride. 

In all of our teaching we should avoid judging the 
long past by the standard of the present. As far as 
possible we must imagine ourselves in the place of 
those we are judging. If we do so, we shall under- 
stand the Puritans better and perhaps yield to them 
the honor due; we shall, perhaps, think that if we 
had been in the Bay Colony in Roger Williams’ day, 
we could not have put up with him any better than 
his fellow colonists could. It is a little suggestive to 


find that after he had sojourned awhile in the Ply- 
mouth colony he was advised to “steer his course a 
farther; they could not abide him in Plymouth any 
better than other people could. 

Whatever subject we choose, we should consider 
from the beginning to the end. Years and adminis- 
trations are not natural divisions of history to be 
learned, each by itself; it is the subject that we must 
keep in mind, not the president’s name. Suppose our 
subject tobe African slavery,—a very important topic, 
a matter that nearly ruined us. We ought to begin, 
of course, with the landing of twenty negroes at 
Jamestown in 1619, but we ought not to drop it there, 
and never speak of it again until we come to the or- 
dinance of 1787, and then take no farther notice of it 
until the Missouri Compromise appears above the 
horizon, The city has furnished the schools with 
Bancroft’s United States, Palfrey’s New England, 
and the New American Cyclopedia, with the supple- 
mentary annual volumes down to 1875, These books 
give us the means of making a connected narrative 
sufficiently full for our purpose. Our school histories 
tell all that is necessary from the Missouri Compro- 
mise down to the Emancipation proclamation, but 1ts 
gradual extinction in New England and the Middle 
states may be traced in the works I have named. 
Jhildren are apt to think that Lincoln’s proclamation 
abolished slavery altogether, and pains should be 
taken to impress upon them that it was done as a mili- 
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tary measure, and did not take effect everywhere. A 
full history of the proclamation may be found in a 
volume of reminiscences by Colonel MeClure, and 
every teacher of history should read it. The state 
of Maryland deserves credit for having moved in the 
matter without waiting for the general government. 
A better knowledge of the Indians is needed than 
the text-book furnishes. The subject may be made 
very interesting, andis practically a finished story. It 
should be looked at from several points of view. The 
doleful stories of captivity are numerous, and cover 
pretty fully all the space from the capture of Mary 
Rowlandson by Philip, in 1676, to that of the Oatman 
girls and of Mrs. Jameson by the Apaches scarcely 
twenty years ago. These narratives are pitiable in 
the extreme, and in many particulars inexpressibly 
revolting. It is curious to observe that, except in 
the substitution of rifles for bows and tomahawks, 
there is no difference between Philip’s Wampanoags 
and Cocheco’s Apaches. In all essentials of behavior, 
manners, and morals (if the word may be used), two 
centuries have witnessed no changes, so unfavorable 
to change and progress is the state of barbarism. 
The narrative of James Smith is of particular inter- 
est, as he was in Fort Duquesne when the Indians and 
the French poured out to waylay the troops of Brad- 
dock, and he describes vividly the scene as the say- 
ages passed the gate, each stopping to fill his powder- 
horn from the open kegs. When we observe the red- 


man from the point of view of the historian and of 
the soldier, we shall find some traits which the captive 
never saw, and which we may admire. Good books of 
this class to refer to are Church’s history of Philip’s 
war, some of Parkman’s works, Colonel Dodge's 
“Our Wild Indians,” and books by Major Bourke 
and Mr. Finerty concerning the operations of Genera] 
Crooke and others against the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Apaches, CaptainChurchin 1676, and 
General Crooke in 1876, as soon as they had captured 
an Indian gave him a gun and enlisted him as a sol- 
dier, confirming from the soldier’s side the testimony 
of captives to the unchanging character of the Indian 
nature. We may také still one more view of the red- 
man, this time from the inside. A little boy named 
Tanner was captured somewhere on the frontier, 
about the beginning of this century, and was adopted 
into the tribe of his captor. He became to all intents 
an Indian, spending nearly forty years among the 
Assiniboines and northern Sioux, wandering with 
them along the borders of the United States and 
British America. He visited Albany to sell furs and 
was persuaded to stay for a time with civilized people, 
and during this time was induced to give an account 
of the life he had led. There is a copy of his narra- 
tive in the Atheneum library; it is an interesting 
book in more ways than one. He speaks as an In- 
dian; he seems to feel himself an Indian throughout. 
From his account the red man seems to be, at home, 
much the same as the white, with the same passions, 
and many of the same sentiments, with a strong sense 
of justice, and an inclination toward kindness and 
good-fellowship, not only to his tribesmen, but to 
others, as long as no state of war existed. These 
books may not be accessible to all, and if they were, only 
afew pages of each could be read, but I mention them 
to show how I should treat the subject. 

The Revolution should be a topic for every year. 
The subject should be divided into four periods and 
the specific object of the British in each of the last 
three should be stated and kept in mind; that is, the 
teaching should be so directed as to show the steps 
taken in trying to carry out’the purpose. If this be 
done and if every place named be looked up in the 
geography, and if a part of every recitation hour be 
spent in questions on what has been taught previ- 
ously, the pupils will have an intelligent understand- 
ing when they get through of the reason for every- 
thing that was done. Of course, the class must be 
taught that the Revolution was the change of condi- 


tion from colonial dependence to independent govern- 


ment; that the war was merely the means whereby 
it was brought about. The first period, as Mr. Fiske 


divides the subject, begins with James Otis’ speech 


against Writs of Assistance in 1761, and ends with 
the parliamentary acts of April, 1774. This period is 
often slurred over because there is no fighting init, 
yet it is the most important of all for our considera- 
tion, for it contains the pith and kernel of the whole 
affair. Care should be taken not to make too much 
of the Boston massacre, which, say what we will, was 
more a street brawl than anything else ; but the Tea 
Party is on a different footing; it was carrying out a 
principle. It would be hard to find an incident at 
once more dramatic and more worthy of consideration 
than this, from the arrival of the tea ships to the 
emptying of the chests. The second period consists 
mainly of the period of armed resistance as colonies. 
The third naturally begins when we began our inde- 
pendent existence and, as the great aim of the British, 
speaking in a military sense, was to get possession of 
the line of the Mohawk and Hudson, the period may 
fittingly end with the utter collapse of the movement 
at Saratoga in 1777. This period is exceedingly in- 
teresting to classes, for it has a unity which makes 
it easy to keep in mind, and a picturesqueness which 
pleases the fancy. The retreat from Brooklyn 
Heights to New York, to White Plains, to North 
Castle, to Trenton, to the Pennsylvania shore and then 
the sudden attack at Trenton, followed by the success 
at Princeton, fill the latter part of 1776 with lively 
interest. Our troops were taken from Brooklyn 
Heights to New York and across the Delaware three 
several times by the Marblehead regiment, and our 
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pupils will be pleased to see the statue of their colonel, 
Glover, in Commonwealth avenue, Boston. The oper- 
ations of 1777 are so clear and plain that the study of 
them is almost like looking down from a mountain on 
the marching troops. Burgoyne’s advance up the 
lake in all the pomp of war, the gradual wearing 
away of his army by his toilsome pursuit of St. Clair 
and Schuyler, and his losses at Hubbardton and Ben- 
nington, until, disappointed and disheartened by his 
failure to effect a junction with Howe and St. Leger, 
and defeated in two battles, he surrendered at Sara- 
toga, an item to which your pupils’ attention will 
need no urging ; while the disaster which overtook St. 
Leger, the fierce forest battle of Oriskany, and the 
panic-stricken flight from before Fort Stanwix, are 
events which will fix themselves in the pupils’ minds 
without any help from the teacher beyond the mere 
narration, The text-books’ account of these matters 
is inadequate. In one I find, “ While these things 
were happening, Howe started to march to Philadel- 
phia.” True enough, but how badly stated. Why 
did Howe do this? Why did he not go up the Hud- 
son to meet Burgoyne, as he was expected todo? If 
these things had been told, if the curious accident by 
which the orders for him to put aside everything else 
and coéperate with Burgoyne were prevented from 
being signed or sent, if this had been narrated as well 
as the fact that Howe’s trip to Philadelphia was in 
pursuance of a plan suggested by the traitor, Charles 
Lee, then a prisoner, who hoped to save his own neck 
by it, and if, besides, the uselessness of the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia had been pointed out, would not 
the statement have been much better? Brevity is all 
very well, but that brevity which is attained by leav- 
ing out those statements of reasons and purposes 
which alone can give coherence to a narrative of 
events, is by no means desirable. 

Two of the objects to be kept in view in treating of 
the Revolution are to set forth the character and ser- 
vices of Wzeshington so as to give the pupils an ideal 
somewhat beyond the conventional cherry-tree chop- 
per, and to consider both sides of the conduct and char- 
acter of Benedict Arnold. His name is no less one to 
point a moral than was that of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
of whom the remark was originally made. It seems 
to me that no one in our history deserves more sincere 
pity and more stern condemnation. His services had 
been of the most brilliant kind. Quebec, Valeom 
Bay, Ridgefield, Saratoga, are some of the many fields 
on which his valor was displayed. He had received 
many slights from congress, and had forgiven them 
all for the sake of his country ; his services had been 
more valuable than those of any other man except 
Washington and Greene. That such a man should 
fall to such depths of infamy is too astonishing to be 
explained by the reasons commonly given. 

The Rebellion is a subject worthy of study every 
year. Whatever may have been the plan originally, 
we can now see that the military operatiofis of the 
war were along their definite courses ; the movements 
which opened the Mississippi; the operations of the 
Army of the Potomac, and those which had Chatta- 
nooga first as a point to be won, and then as a base of 
departure for fresh campaigns. Consider only those 
things which had a bearing upon the progress of the 
war; all else was mere miscellaneous fighting, not 
profitable to dwell on. ‘The battle of Pea Ridge was 
exceedingly fierce and bloody, but do not mention it ; 
the great cotton speculating expedition, called the 
Red River campaign, should be noticed; the capture 
of Plymouth, N. C., the battle of Olustee, the massa- 
cre of Fort Pillow, should not be spokenof. The text- 
books divide the war into its years, and we are told of 
the war in the East and the war in the West in the 
various years, and a summary for each year is given. 
This is all wrong; one of the great lines of military 
operations should be taken and followed through to 
the end, then another ; these are the true units of the 
war, not years, nor battles. 

In my work, every pupil takes a half-sheet of fools- 
cap and draws as many vertical lines as its width will 
allow, the same distance apart as the blue-ruled lines. 
The paper thus ruled in squares we call the paper of 
squares. Considering each square to be forty miles 


on a side, the paper gives room enough to plot off the 
movements of the armies. A letter at the head of 
each vertical space and a number at the left of each 
horizontal one enable me to say just where on the 
paper Vicksburg, or Shiloh, or Antietam is to be put. 
I keep one of these papers myself and make it out as 
we progress. Besides this, each one has a piece of 
that light brown cardboard which is furnished under 
the name of tag-stock. This sheet, which is about 
18x24 inches, is divided into three columns, one for 
each of the great lines of operations. A space is 
laid off by horizontal lines for each month of the war. 
Every place named is first found on the map, and 
then located on the paper of squares. When we 
move our army to another place, we draw a broad ink 
line along the line of march, with an occasional arrow 
to show direction, and where a battle was fought we 
make a little flag in red ink. When we have wound 
up the war, the paper of squares presents to the view 
a tolerably accurate sketch of the movements in each 
of the great spheres of operations. Two of these 
show long, sweeping lines, but the course of the Army 
of the Potomie resembles a badly-tangled cord. At 
the close of every lesson, we enter on the tag-stock 
sheet, in their proper column and month, the move- 
ments we have learned. 

We begin with the opening of the Mississippi, 
making a commencement in the beginning of 1862. I 
first state the position of the Confederate line from 
Cumberland Gap, on the east, to Columbus, Ky., on 
the west, and of the Union line, with Buell at Louis- 
ville, and Grant and Foote at Cairo. Soon follows 
the fall of forts Henry and Donelson, -and the effect 
of their victories is pointed out; namely, the eyacua- 
tion of Columbus and the withdrawal of Confederate 
troops from Kentucky and from the northern half of 
Tennessee, and it is explained why the Confederates 
were compelled to retire from so large a territory. 
This shows the pupils that the mere movement of 
troops may bring about as great results as bloody bat- 
tles; for, though it was fighting that captured the 
forts, it was the mere presence of our forces on the 
Cumberland and Tennessee which not only cleared an 
entire state of the enemy, but gave us control of the 
river from Columbus to Island Number Ten, a result 
doubtless foreseen by Grant. In the same way, the 
battle of Shiloh compelled the evacuation of Island 
Number Ten, which was, indeed, only held .for the 
purpose of delaying us until the fortifications of Fort 
Pillow, the defense of Memphis, should be completed. 
Then follows the siege of Corinth, a place whose im- 
portance may be divined by the pupils when they see 
on the map that it commands the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, the principal line of communica- 
tion between the East and the West of the Confed- 
eracy. (When studying the revolution, we have to 
tell the pupils that the railroads now shown on the 
maps were not in existence; when we come to the 
civil war, we shall have to remind them of the 
change.) It will help to connect two otherwise un- 
connected events if we mention that, in his anxiety to 
hold Corinth, Beauregard had so depleted New 
Orleans of troops as to make its capture by Farragut 
and Butler much easier; this is the place to bring in 
the account of that expedition. After the fall of 
Corinth, Buell left Grant; but this is not the place to 
follow his fortunes, but, rather, to say what ensued 
along the Mississippi ; namely, the evacuation of Fort 
Pillow and the capture of Memphis. It was as the 
result of this siege that the river was opened as far 
as ‘Vicksburg. Grant’s next movement, to Grand 
Junction, was in pursuance of his intention to ad- 
vance upon Vicksburg by the Mississippi Central 
railroad, which the pupils will find on the map. 
Sherman, meanwhile, was sent to establish a base on 
the Yazoo, from which Grant might draw supplies 
when he should have arrived in the rear of Vicks- 
burg. Why these attempts failed should be told the 
class, for the children find both interest and amuse- 
ment in the tale of Porter’s leaving the river and 
taking his gunboats across the country through the 
forest. It was during this time that Grant was re- 
lieved for alleged drunkenness and reinstated. There 
were also several battles, but I mention none of these. 


I only say that Grant, becoming convinced that no base 
of supplies could be established on the Yazoo, saw 
that he must find some other way to get at the city, 
and that, as his attacks by way of Millikins Bend 
were all so futile, he took his army to the west bank, 
marched down below’ Vicksburg to Bruinsburg, re- 
crossed to the eastern bank, and having fought and 
won the battles of Raymond, Champion Hills, Jack- 
son, and Big Black, established the close siege to 
which the city succumbed, compelling the surrender of 
Port Hudson a few days after, leaving the Missis 
sippi free. It is worth while to remind the class that 
Pemberton’s shutting his army up in Vicksburg was 
a repetition of General Lincoln’s error at Charleston 
in 1780. 

I have given this merely as an indication of the 
manner in which I treat it with the class; with the 
children I give much more, and the paper of squares 
and the tag-stock sheet are attended to, as well as 
the notes, as we progress, and a review is a part of 
every lesson; and, however much the result may fall 
short of what I desire, it is far better than by any 
other plan I have ever tried. I will not follow in 
detail the other two lines of operation, but will say 
in brief that the operations from Chattanooga begin 
properly at the moment when Buell’s army began to 
retrace their steps after the fall of Corinth. They 
include Buell’s march toward Chattanooga, with the 
reason why Bragg got there first; the movements of 
Buell, Bragg, and Kirby Smith up and down through 
Kentucky and Tennessee (I mention no battles except 
Perryville and Murfreesboro) ; the taking of Chatta- 
noogo by Rosecrans; the blunder which resulted in 
the battle of Chickamauga; the consequent superses- 
sion of Rosecrans by Grant, who assumed command 
of the departments cf the Cumberland, Tennessee, 
and Ohio; the battles of Lookout mountain and Mis- 
sion Ridge; the departure of Grant for the East, and 
the appointment of Sherman in his place, and the 
replacement of Bragg by Joseph E. Johnston. This 
brings us to the end of 1863, and in the following 
year we have Sherman’s advance, through much tribu- 
lation, to Atlanta; his perplexity after he had taken 
it; Jeff Davis’ indiscreet speech to Cheatham’s divi- 
sion, which lifted the burden from Sherman’s mind, 
and gave him the opportunity to plan his march to 
Savannah; and Howe’s attempt at grand strategy, 
and his consequent destruction by Thomas. It may 
have occurred tosome that I ought to have mentioned 
long ago such a matter as the capture of Hilton Head 
by Dupont, in 1861; but the time to speak of that is 
not until 1865, when Sherman made use of the place 
as a base for certain operations connected with his 
march northward from Savannah. On the same gen- 
eral plan that I have indicated, the army of the 
Potomac is treated. 

When the war has been completed, a lesson or two 
may very profitably be taken from the three columns of 
the tag-stock sheet, taking them transverely, so as to 
see the simultaneous operations in the different sec- 
tions of the country. For example, we shall find that 
while Lee was in Maryland on his Antietam cam- 
paign, Bragg and Kirby Smith were advancing in 
Kentucky, and when we remember the proclamations 
and appeals that were issued by each, it will be clear 
that these were the two wings of a movement con- 
certed for political, not military, effect; that, evi- 
dently, the authorities at Richmond imagined that 
the presence of two rebel armies at once in the un- 
seceded states might cause two wavering states to join 
the confederacy. No details of battles should be 
learned ; only the fact of the battle, why it was fought, 
and what was gained by it, unless, indeed, the cireum- 
stances were so remarkable as to aid the memory ; 
for instance, the discrepancy between the British and 
the American losses at the Cowpens. Refrain from 
expressing any opinion of the Confederate leaders. 
Arouse no feeling of animosity in the rising genera- 
tion toward those men, beyond what a study of their 
acts may cause. Still less should you praise them. 

If any pupil escapes from your school thinking that 
secession was right and rebellion as honorable as 
loyalty, the fault will be your own, and you should 
not try to lay the blame upon any book. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tur telegraph affords a text for admirable lessons 
in progress, enterprise, science, ete. 


VENTILATION needs close and scientific attention. 
If the board does not provide for it, do the best you 
can with the conditions that exist. 

Surerintenvent ©. A. Bancock of Oil City, Penn. 
has had bird houses put up in the yards of the school 
houses. The pupils are taking a deal of interest in 
them. 

In teaching commercial arithmetic, one needs great 
care in presenting facts that the business world will 
respect. Do not let the work degenerate into defini- 
tions. Information and methods are to be given and 
taught. 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


The following subjects will be suggestive of the 
character of the themes which might be attempted 
in the seventh and eighth grades : — 

Ship Building. 

The History of Our City. 

A Visit to a Great Manufactory. 

The Telescope. 

Paper-making. 

Our Pleasure Resorts. 

Should Our City Own the Street Railways ?. 

A DeScription of a Game of Baseball. 

How to Play Lawn Tennis. 

Amateur Photography. 

How Electricity Moves the Street Cars. 

How to Break Horses. 

A Journey I Should Like to Take. 

Advantages of Manual Training. 

Should Girls Learn to Cook ? 

A Description of Some Persons Whom I Have 
Met. 

A Paraphrase of a Poem. 

An Original Story. 

A Visit to the Rooms of the Historical Society. 

Should the Independence of Cuba be Recognized by 
Our Government. 

A Visit to the Seashore. 

How to Ride a Bicycle. 

The Bieyele in Warfare, 

My Favorite Book. 

My Favorite Historical Character. 

Should a Newspaper Publish the Details of Crime? 

A Visit to the Cable Power House. 

A Visit to an Electric Power House. 

The History of the Steam Engine. 

Home, School, and City Government Compared. 

— Cleveland Course of Study. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ HAMLET.” —(IL.) 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


IV. — FOR CHARACTER STUDY. 


1. Discuss the uniqueness of Hamlet among Shakes- 
peare’s characters. What characters are analogous? 
Wherein ? 

2. In what passages does Hamlet characterize him- 
self? Is he just ? 

3. What was Hamlet’s environment? His equip- 
ment for life ? 

4, Cite passages which indicate a religious tendency 
in Hamlet. 

5. Was Hamlet a person to act upon intuition ? 

6. In what light did the broodirg upon the wicked- 
ness of others set his own life in Hamlet’s mind ? 

7. How do you account for Hamlet’s unkind treat- 
ment of Ophelia ? 

8. How does Hamlet figure as a cross-examiner ? 

9. How do you account for Hamlet’s delay in taking 
the life “ justly forfeited” ? 

10. What quotings set forth Hamlet’s friendliness 
for Horatio? His capacity for good comradeship ? 

11. What speeches of Hamlet show a bitterness of 
spirit ? 

12. Are Hamlet’s readiness to go with the ghost (I. : 
5) and his delay in executing its behest inconsistent ? 

13. Was Hamlet untilial in the closet scene ? 


14. What ground is there for adjudging Hamlet a 
man of determination ? 

15. Name five great actors who have represented 
Hamlet, and give the general character of their repre- 
sentations. 

16. Mark first instance of Laertes’ being a foil to 
Hamlet. 

17. Discuss Laertes as a son, a brother, a subject, 
and a friend. 

18. What was Hamlet’s opinion of Laertes ? 

19. Is Polonius a comic character ? 

20, What traits do each of Polonius’ children in- 
herit from him ? 

21. Does Polonius obey the queen’s behest, “ More 
matter, with less art’? Reason. 

22. Of what type of womanhood was Ophelia? 
What was the phase of her madness ? 

23. How does Ophelia figure in II.: 1? 

24, Was the queen wicked, or weak and vulgar ? 

25. What evidence of a conscience in queen ? 

26. Does the ghost show aught of the father ? 

27. Work out the character of Claudius from char- 
acterizations made by ghost and Hamlet, and from the 
king’s actions and speeches. 

28. How is vulgarity in Ophelia to be accounted 
for ? 

29. What was Horatio’s philosophy ? 

30. Name principal advocates of Hamlet’s insanity. 
Of his sanity. 

V.— FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 

1. What is the keystone idea of “ Hamlet’? Name 
subordinate ones. 

2. What of “ Hamlet” was original with Shakes- 
peare ? Whence the borrowed portion? Was the 
latter historic, allegorical, or mythical? What was 
the motif in the consideration chosen ? 

3. What is meant by the saying, “ Hamlet was 
man’? To what extent do you think the character 
a subjective one ? 

4. Was the ghost subjective or objective? Prove 
your opinion. 

5. For what does the name from which philologists 
consider the name Hamlet to be derived stand ? What 
natural inferences from this cireumstance ? 

6. Are there any passages in “ Hamlet” of which 
the critics question the authorship ? 

7. What comprises the lyrical element in“ Hamlet” ? 

8. Locate climax of the play. Trace sequences to 
and from it. 

9. Mark sequence of events and topics of conversa- 
tion in T.: 1. 

10. Why are not long speeches in I.: 3 counted 
among the best passages in the play ? 

11. How is ghost made a surprise in I. : 4? 

12. Is the episode of the war with the Prince of 
Norway bound by an organic union with the play ? 
What was its purpose ? 

13. Was declamation of Player a burlesque ? 

14. Has the grave digger scene been a success per se 
as a bit of comedy? Did Shakespeare intend it as 
such ? 

15. May ending of play be considered as proof that 
Hamlet was sane ? 

16. Is Hamlet to be adjudged a murderer ? Reasons ? 

17. Were the laws of Denmark in Hamlet’s time 
adequate for the punishment of crime ? 

18. Give examples from profane and sacred history 
of conscientious avenging of injuries. 

19. Was such a poisoning possible ? 

20. Do the Danes legislate against a man’s marrying 
his brother’s widow ? 

21 To what extent is superstition an element in the 
action of the play ? Fate ? Philosophy ? Heredity ? 
Christianity ? Nemesis ? 

22. Name pathetic passages. Give several pathetic 
touches. 


23. What was Hamlet’s problem? How did he 


solve it ? 

9 Thy « ‘ ‘ ’ j 

24, Why call “Hamlet” the “sphinx of modern 
literature ” ? 

25. Account for the prevalence of soliloquies in this 
play. 

26. Make a list of Danish manners and 
seen in “ Hamlet” ? 


customs 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


BY M. A. NICHOLAS, 


‘¢ Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 
But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


‘¢ Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with goldenrod, 
And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god.”’ 

This was Longfellow’s greeting to me of our spring 
blossoms, which country children, who gather the 
flower from the wet marshes, know as blue-flag or 
flag-lily. 

To the youthful botanist, inteut on analyzing each 
new flower, the showy blossom is a puzzle. There is 
the six-lobed perianth, or set of floral leaves, three 
divisions curving outward, three smaller ones erect; 
three stamens are in evidence, one before each outer 
lobe of the perianth, and crowned by an anther laden 
with pollen. But where is the pistil, tipped with its 
stigma —the little, naked, rough surface that is to 
catch the golden powder and draw it into the heart 
of the flower to form the seed ? 

Look again. Here, apparently, are three more 
petals, colored like the perianth, rising out of the 
tube of the flower. They are not petals, however, 
but, curiously enough, are three stigmas. Usually, a 
stigma is only a small knob at the tip of a slender, 
upright stalk called a style; but the style of the iris 
divides into three petal-like branches, and on the 
under surface of each of these is a tiny shelf, or lip, 
which catches the pollen. 

Now, as the stamen is so short as to bring the 
anther quite below this little shelf, no pollen from 
any iris can reach the stigma of the same flower, and 
self-fertilization is impossible. So the bee-visitor 
comes to the rescue, Searching for honey at the 
base of the outer lobes of the perianth, he has shaken 
from the overhanging anther a shower of pollen upon 
his back and wings; this he brings to another flower, 
and, as he creeps into its heart,— seeking more honey 
for his winter store,—the golden dust falls upon the 
tiny, open lip. Thank the bee for the iris; without 
him the race would long ago have been extinct. 

The fleur-de-lis has played a prominent part in 
French and English history. When Louis VII. set 
out on his crusade, he adopted the purple iris as his 
heraldic emblem. Henceforth it became the flower 
of Louis, fleur de Louis, fleur de Luce, fleur de Lys. 
During the French revolution, any one found wearing 
this royal symbol was condemned to death, and where- 
ever it was conspicuous on public buildings, it was 
destroyed. 

Edward III., when, in 1340, he claimed to be king of 
France, added the flower to the arms of England. 
Gray calls him 

‘* Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 

haughty Gallia torn.” 

The fleur-de-lis remained on the English escutcheon 
down to 1800, when Ireland was joined to Great 
Britain, the royal title, “King of France,” was 
dropped, and the French emblem removed from the 
royal arms. Queen Anne granted to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel two fleur-de-lis on his coat of arms, denoting 
two victories he had gained over the French. 

Shakespeare was familiar with the flower as the 
emblem of France. Henry V. addresses the Princess 
Katharine, “What sayest thou, my fair flower de 
Luce?” and in the first part of “Henry VI.” a mes- 
senger exclaims : — 

** Awake, awake, English nobility ! 
Let not sloth dim your honors new-begot : 


Cropped are the flower de Luces in your arms ; 
Of England’s coat one-half is cut away.” 


Perdita, in “A Winter’s Tale,” asks for 


‘** Lilies of all kinds, 
The flower de Luce being one”; 


and Joan of Are says, 


‘* Here is my keen-edged sword, 
Decked with five fleur de Luces on each side.” 


rhe white, sweet-scented iris, with bluish veins, 15 
the Florentine iris, whose violet-scented root is the 
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celebrated “orris-root.” The powder is made in the 
pharmacy of a monastery at Florence. Another 
species, the iris dichotoma, is called “afternoon iris,” 
as it does not open till after midday. It has the 
slenderest stem and smallest flower of all the irises, 
and is not even “the flower of a day, as it fades 
before nightfall. 


A REFRACTIVE PROBLEM. 


BY R. G. LEAVITT. 


WHICH SEES THE OTHER ? 


AB, surface of water. HGK, opaque body applied to the 
surface. Line joining the eyes makes angle of 60° with 7 


moment, because neither of the leading candidates 
can secure the necessary vote, and yet neither will 
yield in favor of his rival. 

The power of the newspaper, and especially of the 
pictorial, should benoted. The caricature even among 
a reading public catches the eye, and does tremendous 
execution. The “campaign life ” will be published 
by the tens of thousands, all papers will vie with one 
another in giving the most minute details regarding 
the most remote pedigree and the most trivial inci- 
dents in the biography of the candidates. Even the 
private family matters of the “holy of holies” will 
be spread broadcast and — we shall read them. 

With the opening of school in the autumn the next 
step is taken, Again it will be necessary to hold cau- 

cuses, and a second 
VY time then both con- 

Eve 
am conventions will be 


assembled ; this time 


A_ 


gressional and state 


to select fifteen names 


— (one for each repre- 


Eve 


L 


(normal to the surface), and just grazes the corner of the 
obstruction, 

Can the latter be so placed that one eye can see the other, 
itself unseen ? 


THE ELECTION OF 1896. 


BY H. W. L., QUINCY, MASS, 


The national committees have announced the dates 
of the great conventions, and the election of our next 
president is now begun. Word has been sent to the 
state committees, and before this is in print the first 
steps will have been taken. 

First, caucuses were held for the election of dele- 
gates to a congressional and to a state convention who 
should choose delegates to go to the national conven- 
tions. Each of the thirteen congressional districts of 
Massachusetts has two and the state four delegates : 
that is, two for each of the fifteen members of con- 
gress (thirteen representatives and two senators). 

The thirty, with those from all other parts of the 
United States, will meet to nominate candidates for 
president and vice-president ; the Republicans in St. 
Louis, Tuesday, June 16, and the Democrats in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, July 7. The states will have 894 
votes, because there are 357 representatives and 90 
senators [(357 + 90) x 2]. As it has been customary 
to recognize the territories and the district (Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Indian, Alaska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), the total will be larger. In the 
former city a majority will be necessary to elect, 
but in the latter two thirds. 

The men selected as candidates for the two offices 
must be native born, residents for fourteen years, and 
thirty-five years old. As four times vice-presidents 
(Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur) have been called 
to the presidency by the death of the president in 
office, the reason is apparent for similar requirements. 
Just what the “fourteen years” condition means is 
difficult to say. “There has been no decision of the 
courts, or of congress, construing this qualification.” 

The daily press will give column upon column in 
June and July to the organization of the conventions, 
the bursts of oratory, the platforms, the presentation 
of the rival names, and the ballots. Of course, all 
live pupils and teachers will follow the daily history 
in their schools. 

Briefly stated, the platform is the body of prin- 
ciples on which the party is to stand before the 
country and for which the nominee writes his ap- 
proval in his letter of acceptance of the honor given 
lim. Another phrase that will be used is “a dark 
horse,’ which means that some unexpected man 
(Garfield was an example) may be selected at the last 


sentative and senator) 
for electors. Notice 
that they are just 
half of the delegates 
to national conven- 
tions, and also that 
the territories and 
district will have no voice. The names of these 
electors as selected by the different parties will be 
printed on the official ballot. Just here care must be 
taken. No matter how elaborately the party name or 
how distinctly the names of the candidates may be 
printed, we vote for neither, but for these fifteen electors. 
To be sure, we are so positive that the fifteen are 
devoted heart and soul to our candidate, that we con- 
fidently assert that we vote for president and vice- 
president, but we do not. 

We are, however, anticipating; in fact, leaving out 
all the small boy’s fun; for meantime is not the cam- 
paign booming ? Campaign funds by the barrel have 
been collected, the shrewdest politicians have con- 
sulted in secret, the mails have been loaded with 
pamphlets, circulars, and letters, wires have been 
pulled, party names on flags have been floated, and 
now rallies and general canvassing are going on, bands, 
torch-light processions, fireworks, illuminations, tran- 
sparencies, cannon, and songs are omnipresent. So 
goes the campaign, much to the small boy’s delight 
and loss of sleep. 

It is now Tuesday, November 3, and a general elec- 
tion is being held in all the states at the same time. 
Here is an excellent opportunity to accent difference in 
time due to longitude. Why are the returns from 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco so late — that is, 
the telegraphic reports of the general progress of the 
elections ? 

When these reports are published in the papers, 
perhaps within twenty-four hours, if the election is 
not too close, we say that Mr. So-and-so is president- 
elect. This is not strictly true ; for we must not for- 
get that we voted for electors, not president, and these 
electors have done nothing. 

On Monday, January 11, 1897, our fifteen electors 
(the other states will do likewise) will meet in the 
capitol and there vote for president and vice-presi- 
dent; but one of the candidates must be from some 
other state. These electors will make out three 
records ( “returns ” ) of their votes, so that there can 
be no delay or loss. One copy will be mailed to the 
present vice-president of the United States, a second 
will be sent to him by special messenger, and the 
third will be deposited with the judge of the district 
court (United States). 

Such a precaution as this seems hardly called for, 
and yet once it was necessary to send to Iowa and to 
Oregon for this third copy. 

Asin Massachusetts we choose our electors on a state 
ticket, we expect our electoral college (correct use of 
the word college) to be unanimous in their vote. In some 
states, however, they are divided. For example, in 
North Dakota in 1892 there were three electors and 
they cast their votes for three different candidates. 


As at the present time the electors exercise no per- 
sonal choice, the purpose of our fathers is nullified. 
A peculiar result may happen. For instance, in 1888 
Harrison received 233 electoral votes and Cleveland 
168; but Cleveland got 94,761 more votes than his 
successful rival. This means that the people desired 
a Democratic president. This defeat of the popular 
vote has happened five times. 

The ratio for this decade is one representative to a 
population of 173,901, and no state can be deprived 
of its representation. Five states have fewer than 
175,901, and three of these have less than a half of 
this total, and yet they cast fifteen votes. In fact, 
the whole five have only 491,503, which is about one- 
fifth of this commonwealth’s population ; but the five 
and Massachusetts cast the same vote. 

On Wednesday, February 10, 1897, the senate and 
the house of representatives will meet in Washington 
as one body, presided over by the present vice-presi- 
dent. Then all the returns will be opened and the 
votes counted and recorded. A majority of the 447 
electors will be necessary to elect either president or 
vice-president. 

Suppose no one receives 224 votes, then the repre- 
sentatives will choose a president from the three who 
stand nearest the head of the list; but each state will 
have only one vote. The state delegations must by 
themselves decide on the vote of their own state (a 
majority rules) and then report the result. A major- 
ity of the states elects. Twice the trouble has 
occurred. Jefferson was elected on the thirty-sixth 
ballot, and J. Q. Adams on the first. Notice that in 
this manner of electing, Nevada, with 45,761, and New 
York, with 5,997,855, are equals. 

If no candidate for vice-president has a majority, 
the senate will choose from the two highest on the 
list. As each senator has one vote, the states are 
equal in power. A majority elects. This trouble 
happened in 1837, when Richard M. Johnson was made 
Van Buren’s associate. 

On Thursday, March 4, 1897, at twelve o’clock, 
noon, the vicé-president elect will take the oath of 
office and become the presiding officer of the senate. 
Then the president elect, Mr. ?, on the eastern side of 
the capitol, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of citizens, will repeat after the chief justice of the 
supreme court: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of the president of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the constitution of the 
United States,” 

“The President of the United States ” is the cor- 
rect title, and “ Mr. President ” is the proper address. 
The home is the White House. The official residence 
is the Executive Mansion. The salary is $50,000 ; 
but the cost of maintaining the “establishment ” is 
from $50,000 to $75,000 annually in addition. 

The new law of succession is: Secretary of state, 
of treasury, of war, attorney-general, postmaster- 
general, secretary of navy, of interior. The secre- 
tary of agriculture was not a member of the cabinet 
when this law was passed. Notice that these 
officers must possess the three qualifications for 
president. 

This is the fifty-fourth congress. This administra- 
tion is the twenty-seventh. (1897 —1789=108. 
108 +4= 27.) The term of service of a representa- 
tive is two years, and therefore there are two terms 
to every administration. (27 K 2= 54.) Presiden- 
tial election years are divisible by four, and are gener- 
ally leap years. 

Not again for four years will teachers have a chance 
to teach this important subject under so favorable 
circumstances, and therefore the opportunity should 
be improved. It is not intended that all the preceding 
figures or items should be memorized, but they should 
be understood, and, as the months go by, they should 
be referred to in connection with the newspaper clip- 
pings from day to day. 


Norse. —Consult Manual of General Court. Every town 
and city will be referred toin it many times (vid. index). The 
Tribune Almanac, The Statesman’s Year Book, and campaign 
books will be found_useful. 
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Tue rate from Boston to Buffalo and return is to 
be $10.65; from Boston to Bethlehem and return, 
$6.50, 

Tue Ainsworth law of New York continues to be 
the exciting cause of extended newspaper controversy. 
If there is a more skillful combatant than Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, it is not now apparent. What she does not 
know about the art of defending the legislation she 
inspires is hardly worth knowing. 


In THE INTERESTS OF THE MecHANiIC Arts. The 
Pennsylvania statute of 1885, authorizing central 
boards of education, in cities of the second class, to 
establish and maintain schools for instruction in the 
mechanic arts and kindred subjects, has been amended, 
extending the provisions thereof to cities of the third 
class. 


THERE is now a Columbine Association, organized 
with a purpose to have the columbine selected as the 
national flower. The president of this organization 
is Professor Frederick LeRoy Sargent of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dr. Helen L. Webster of Welles- 
ley is vice-president. Among the councilors are: 
Judge H. P. Harriman of Boston, Dr. William J. 
Rolfe, Bradford Torrey, Henry L. Clapp (a Boston 
master), Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, Olive May Lesley, 
Dora Williams (Boston normal school), Rest F, 
Curtis (Chauncy Hall school). The literature on the 
subject is attractive. 


PresipEent J. C. Schurmann of Cornell, in a recent 
article in the Forum, pleads for a higher professional 
training for teaching. It is interesting almost to 
the border line of amusement to see the way in which 
Mr. W. L. Hervey and others remind him in all kinds 
of ways, and through all kinds of avenues, that the 
very thing which he predicts will be “the next de- 
velopment” has already a very substantial begin. 
ning in the Teachers’ College, and in the school of 
pedagogy, New York, and the school of pedagogy of 


Buffalo, and the pedagogical departments of Clark, 
Harvard, and other institutions. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


A correspondont from Atlanta asks that the Jour- 
NAL throw light upon the practical working of the 
compulsory education law in Massachusetts, adding, 
“Many here are opposed to it. Some believe it to 
be a solution of much that retards our progress. The 
Saturday Night Club declared in favor of a properly 
framed, wisely applied law of this nature.” 

By far the best treatment which this subject has 
received is from the pen of George A. Walton, agent 
Massachusetts board of education. 

Massachusetts has the best compulsory laws in the 
country, and they are the best enforced. Mr. Wal- 
ton’s pamphlet (send to Mr. Walton, State House, 
Boston, for a copy) treats of every obstacle in the 
way of the rigid enforcement of the law. Later the 
JouRNAL will present a résumé of the paper. 


A NEW YORK GROUP. 


It has always been one of the charms of Boston 
that you were liable to see on any busy street some 
of her men or women of national fame. This has not 
been expected in New York. Not that the characters 
are not there, but because there is no “ business 
centre,” no place where one might look for human 
rarities. 

“ foe Howard,” in his tangential column in the New 
York Recorder, from which he flies off from any point 
to any distance, gives the following as a sample 
group upon her streets : — 


Yesterday I saw, not far from Forty-second street, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, standing straight as a ramrod, looking in- 
tently at a picture; Chauncey M. Depew, bland, smiling, and 
then effusively laughing at a joke just passed between himself 
and a sturdy friend; William C. Whitney, clad a la mode, well 
hatted, neatly gloved, sunny-natured as a morn in leafy June; 
Henry E. Abbey, the personification of placidity and good 
nature, enjoying a paragraph while he waited for his team; ex- 
Collector and Judge William H. Robertson, the very sight of 
whom starts a train of reflection apropos of Grant, Blaine, 
Garfield, Conkling, and Platt; Brother Hackett, chairman of 
the Republican state committee, a rugged personality of force 
and vigor, impressing upon his lieutenant, Dwight Lawrence, 
some bit of perfunctory endeavor; Dr. T. 5. Robertson, well 
and ‘strong, just returned from a protracted trip in the West 
and Southwest, a trip made necessary by excessive weakness 
consequent upon a severe operation requiring nerve to endure 
and nerves to withstand; Father Ducey in a cab—anda half- 
dozen wide-awake reporters shadowing the entire lot. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION. 


The educational situation in New York city is inter- 
esting and perplexing. No one fully understands it, 
hence it will be no humiliation if the Journat does 
not state the case with absolute accuracy. The city is 
simply immense. In population it is equal to tive of 
the New England states and twelve other states at the 
same time; it is equal to fifteen Rhode Islands, Ver- 
monts, or New Hampshires, or five of the three com- 
lined. It would take fifty Nevadas to populate New 
York city. The school children alone are as many as 
the population of ‘New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island combined. The teachers would make a 
city larger, probably, than any town in the colonies 
outside of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia in 
Revolutionary times. 

New York city is not only large, but she has a 
strange medley. There are probably more English- 
men than in Sheffield; more Irish than in Dublin, 
Cork, and Limerick combined ; more Germans than in 
Leipzig; more Italians than in Venice, Florence, or 
Genoa. The city has every social, municipal, and 
political condition favorable to misrule, and her 
Christianizing forces are flying prayers and contribu- 
tions to the “four corners of the earth,” while few 
prayers and no contributions — aside from political 
corruption funds — come to her from outside. Devel- 
opments from the hour of Tweed’s fall to Goff’s tri- 
umph prove conclusively that misrule has, on occasion 
at least, had full sway in the metropolis, and suspicion 
is Just now “in the air.” 


It is little less than a wonder that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the schools of New York city have es. 
caped serious intelligent criticism. It is entirely safe 
to say that the hand of the boss has never been laid 
upon the school system in the same way or to the 
same extent as upon all other departments, nor to any 
greater extent relatively than in the better cities of 
the countries, and much less than a half score of cities 
that might easily be named. 

Of course there can never be an hour in the educa- 
tional history of any large city in which ahypercritica| 
idealist with a scheme in his vest pocket cannot deliver 
a volley of doubts and fears with some effect. There 
is always some wrong and much imperfection in any 
organization or department, from the church downward, 
wherever human nature has a chance to reveal its 
gravitation, and educational affairs are never perfect. 

A few years since many well intentioned people in- 
augurated an educational reform. The mayor listened 
to the critics and made all appointments to the board 
on reform lines, and they went into office with high 
ideals and bright anticipations. The result was not a 
distinguished success. This year the Greater New 
York scheme furnishes every favorable condition for 
educational reformers, with or without personal inter- 
ests involved, to make combinations for victory, and it 
is inconceivable that any educational attachment 
should fail to pass. It is impossible that present 
educational conditions, inherited from other days, 
should be the best, or even fairly adapted to the needs 
of the next twenty years, and it is improbable that op- 
portunity for new legislation will occur within that time, 

It is a misfortune that the bill is not better, more 
comprehensive, more workable. It is a more serious 
matter that the teachers should be arrayed against it. 
When it became apparent that the Greater New York 
bill would become law, and that this was the one time 
in which the educational modifications should be 
made, the educational forces, led by the teachers, 
should have framed a bill worthy the occasiorr, one 
adapted to the largest American city, and worthy this 
progressive age. The only people in New York city 
in position to know her educational needs are the best 
of her teachers. They know children, know the treat- 
ment that secures the best manhood and womanhood, 
know the relations of hope and fear in every change. 
These teachers owed it to themselves and to the pro- 
fession, to the children, and to the city, that they be 
the leaders in this reform. 


A year ago a bill was presented to the legislature by 
outside parties, and the teachers showed its weakness 
so forcibly that it died a ridiculous death. The teachi- 
ers might well congratulate themselves upon their 
Napoleonic victory —if anything defensive can be 
Napoleonic. This year a modified bill is presented, 
and the teachers once more appear in opposition, but 
the conditions are changed. Last year the motive of 
the originators of the bill was suspected, but this year 
the motive of the opponents is suspected. The daily 
papers, with a single exception, in their craze for 
Greater New York, favored the bill as a part of their 
scheme. Men like President Seth Low and ex-Mayor 
Abram S. Hewitt lend their names to the measure, 
without any special knowledge of its working effect, 
on the ground that some reform must be needed and 
this is the only plan proposed. They assume that the 
teachers who opposed last year’s bill, and are opposing 
this, would oppose any, helped to that judgment pos- 
sibly by interested persons. This is the view taken 
by the World :— 


The organized descent of the school teachers upon Mayor 
Strong ought not to confuse his perception of the merits of the 
bill now before him abolishing the outgrown and mischievous 
trustee system. The mayor has probably had enough experi- 
ence in politics and in business to know that the employees in 
any enterprise are not usually the best judges as to how it should 
be conducted. Neither are the representatives of the system or 
the thing to be reformed the proper persons to consult as to the 
need or the methods of reform. The most disinterested and 
expert educationalists, like President Low, the ablest and most 
experienced public men, like ex-Mayor Hewitt and the others, 
have spoken in favor of this bill, and the best of the commis- 
sioners and inspectors who secured its passage are those to 
whose opinion the mayor should give weight, as the legislature 
and the governor have done. The mayor’s action ought to be 
governed by sense, not by sentiment, and we dare say that it will 
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be. Ifnot, the legistature should promptly repass the bill and 
send it to the governor. 


It is absurd to assert that those favoring the bill 
have the experience to entitle them to draft the best 
measure, and it is almost malicious to treat the only 
persons with adequate educational experience as mere 
employees of the city, but this is no excuse for the 
failure of the teachers to sense the situation. Teach- 
ers have been in opposition so often that it is their 
first duty to avoid suspicion of chronic opposition. 
Last year, the city, the legislature, the governor, the 
press, the public, united in showing profound respect 
for their judgment, and this year it was their first 
duty to lead progressively as a justification of the 
universal confidence of a year ago. If their remon- 
strance is not heeded, as itwas a year ago, it is not that 
confidence in their general judgment is lessened, but 
rather that the appeal for such confidence is in- 
opportune. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ir congress does not reach an early adjournment, it 
will not be the fault of the house of representatives. 
The last of the general appropriation bills, the defi- 
ciency bill, was passed by the house April 20, which 
is far in advance of the usual date. The senate is 
making slower progress, and there are some amend- 
ments which it will take time to adjust, but if dili- 
gence were used it would be possible to adjourn, with- 
out detriment to the public interests and greatly to 
the relief of the public mind, by the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of May. There have been some threats that cer- 
tain Democratic senators, Mr. Gorman in particular, 
would use the privileges of unlimited debate to pre- 
vent an early adjournment. Thisis possible; for the 
Dupont case alone would give the senators a sufficient 
subject of debate until mid-summer ; but it is not clear 
what any one has to gain from it. The prospect of 
an early adjournment, therefore, must be considered 
bright. 


* * * 

Tue platforms of the state conventions of the two 
leading political parties continue to be studied with 
eager interest in their declarations on the currency 
question. Nearly. all the Democratic conventions 
during the last ten or twelve days — Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island being conspicuous exceptions — 
have adopted resolutions favoring immediate free 
coinage of silver at the present ratio. Nearly all of 
the Republican conventions have adopted outspoken 
declarations against free silver. At the present writ- 
ing, it does not seem probable that a contest over this 
question can be avoided either at Chicago or St. Louis. 
It is possible, of course, that the zeal of those holding 
differing views may be abated by considerations of 
expediency before the conventions meet ; but it seems 
quite as likely that there will be a secession from 
both conventions of those who find themselves out- 


voted. 
* + 


Tue late Baron de Hirsch was the most conspicuous 
illustration this generation has given us of the truth 
of the saying that “there is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.” He scattered money in a more than 
princely fashion for charity and education, giving by 
millions for the objects that interested him ; and yet 
he accumulated vast wealth, until he rivalled the 
Rothschilds. His most generoys gifts were for the 
aid of the Jews who were driven out of Russia by 
legal proscription harshly enforced ; but his sympa- 
thies were not limited by race or religious feeling and 
he gave liberally to many different forms of charity. 
He offered to devote ten million dollars in Russia to 
the relief of Jews, and it was only because the Rus- 
sian government would not accept the necessary re- 
strictions as to the disbursement of the money that 
it was not given. He set aside two and a half million 
dollars at one time to promote the colonization of 
Russian Jews in this country and to assist them to 
education and self-support, and then, when the work 
grew to such an extent as to require other measures, 
he gave another enormous sum to settle Jewish colo- 
nists on lands acquired for the purpose in the Argen- 
tine Republic. Probably no one has kept a record of 


all his gifts,jbut they must have reached a total of 
many million dollars. Such an example shines by 
contrast with that of men who accumulate great for- 
tunes and leave the community not a whit the better 
for them ; and it suggests, also, that there is a more 
excellent way than to give money by will, to the en- 
richment of the lawyers who contest it. _ 
* * 

Tue latest cricis in France is not of the ordinary 
character, involving merely the disappearance of one 
ministry and the formation of another, at the caprice 
of the chamber of deputies. It isa matter of grave 
constitutional concern, which touches the foundations 
of things. Under the constitution of the French re- 
public, the senate and the chamber of deputies are of 
equal power and dignity. The ministry is responsi- 
ble to “the chambers,” which clearly means the sen- 
ate as well as the chamber of deputies. But the two 
bodies are very differently constituted. The deputies 
are chosen for a term of four years by universal suf- 
frage, subject to the conditions of the election laws. 
The senators are elected for a term of nine years by 
an indirect process. In each department or colony, 
as the case may be, the deputies, the general and ar- 
rondissement councilors, and certain delegates chosen 
by each municipal council meet in a kind of electoral 
college, and elect senators by “scrutin de liste ” ; that 
is, a ballot for the list representing the department. 
Up to the revision of the constitution in 1884, one- 
fourth of the three hundred members of the senate 
were elected for life by the senate and chamber of 
deputies sitting together in a national assembly, and 
the senate was empowered to fill any vacancies arising 
among these life senators. When the constitution 
was revised, the term of service of these life senators 
was not abridged, but it was provided that when va- 
cancies occurred among them, they should be filled 
by the new process, like the others. 

* * 

THESE provisions create an anomalous situation. 
The senators being as a rule older than the deputies, 
and being chosen for longer terms, some of them stil] 
holding their seats for life, are naturally more con- 
servative than the members of the other chamber. 
Yet the constitution requires that the ministry shall be 
responsible to both chambers, and makes no provision 
for the possibility that the two chambers may not be 
in accord. A clash of prerogatives was made almost 
inevitable by such conditions. In practice hitherto, 
the ministry has held itself amenable only to the 
chamber of deputies, and has resigned when it was 
unable to secure a vote of confidence there. If the 
proceedings of the ministry were distasteful to the 
senate, that body has refrained from hostile action. 
The radical tendencies of the Bourgeois ministry, 
however, incited the senate to assert its prerogatives. 
Last February, the senate several times voted want of 
confidence in the ministry, the chamber of deputies 
promptly replying with a vote of confidence. The min- 
istry ignored the action of the senate, and the matter 
was not pushed to a crisis. Last week a fresh col- 
lision occurred, this time over a highly important ques- 
tion, the grant of credits for the expenses of occupying 
Madagascar. To make the situation more acute, the 
chamber of deputies immediately after voting the 
credits adjourned until May 19. As the current 
appropriations expire April 30, this left the senate no 
choice but to accept the proposition exactly as it 
came from the other house or allow the appropriations 
to fail altogether. ‘The senate accepted the challenge, 
and by a vote of about two to one expressed its want 
of confidence in the ministry, and flatly refused to 
vote the credits until another ministry should be 


formed. 
* * * 


Tus presented a situation which the ministry 
could not disregard. Accordingly, after convening 
the chamber of deputies to eXplain the situation, M. 
Bourgeois and his associates placed their resignations 
in the hands of the president and they were accepted. 
The chamber of deputies adopted resolutions firmly 
insisting upon the right of preponderance. The sen- 
ate, the ministry having capitulated, adopted the 
Madagascar credits by a unanimous vote. The graver 


problem of finding sometway to make the constitution 
workable awaits the¥settlement of French statesmen 
and promises to be a baffling one. There is a clamor 
for constitutional revision, naturally enough, but the 
chamber of deputies cannot revise the constitution on 
its own account. The codperation of the senatefis es- 
sential, and that body evidently has no intention of 
committing hari-kari. It is not so surprising that 
this difficulty has arisen as that it did not present 
itself long ago; but now that the issue has been 
raised and a precedent established, any ministry is 
liable to be wrecked in the same manner as that which 
has just gone out of power. The situation is not 
merely difficult, but full of peril. : 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There will be no session of the school of applied ethics this 
summer. 


Mr. Louis P. Nash, superintendent of schools at Gardner, 
Mass., whose portrait we present in this issue, is one of the 
youngest and most progressive of the New England superin- 
tendents. 

The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association will hold its 
third annual meeting in Indianapolis, April 30 to May 2, with 
Harriet Cecil Magee of Oshkosh, Wis., as president. It is a 
strong programme, and a large attendance and great enthusi- 
asm are assured. 


The teachers of Worcester have done themselves great 
credit in the arrangement of acourse of professional lectures 
by President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown, Dr. Felix Adler 
of New York, President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
Commissioner W. T. Harris, and Professor John Fiske of 
Harvard. 


Through the efforts of the British Woman’s Temperance 
Association in Glasgow, weekly lectures are given in all the 
board schools of the city. The B. W. T. A. invites the board 
school teachers to pleasant, social evenings during the winter, 
discussing with them the physiological aspect of temperance, 
and making the evenings as enjoyable socially as possible. In 
this way the teachers are encouraged inthe work and the results 
are excellent. 

The national summer school at Glens Falls will hold its 
twelfth annual session of three weeks at Glens Falls, beginning 
July 14, with Sherman Williams as manager. Among the in- 
structors are Richard G. Boone, G. I. Aldrich, Anna K. Eggles- 
ton, H. L. Southwick, Robert C. Metcalf, Wilbur F. Gordy, 
C. F. King, Charles E. Fitch, Austin C. Apgar. There is also 
a well-equipped training class department, an elaborate aca- 
demic department, with a strong drill and review department. 

During his famous expedition to the arctic regions, before 
death by starvation stared -him and his followers in the face, 
General Greely devoted considerable time to the study of 
arctic animals, their habits, their endurance, and their remark- 
able courage. In two papers which he will contribute to Har- 
per’s Round Table — one of them appeared in the issue of March 
8, entitled ‘‘ The Courage of Arctic Animals” —he gives read- 
ers the benefit of his studies, describing in a most interesting 
manner many things not generally known of these far northern 


species. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION, 
N. A. 


‘* Natural Methods in Teaching Music to Children,” by G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

“The Psychology of Music,” By Francis W. Parker, Cook 

County Normal, Chicago, Ill. 

“« How Good Music Makes Good Citizens,” by Frank Damrosch, 
New York. 

‘‘ Music in Education,” by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, 
Mich. 

‘“‘ Thinking Sounds at First Hand or Second Hand,” by Samuel 
W. Cole, Boston, Mass. 

‘< Our Experience in Introducting Music as a Study in our Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Joseph Mischka, Buffalo, N.. Y. 

‘¢The Development of Music Theory Through Practice,” by 
O. E. McFadon, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Report of Committee on Children’s Songs, by N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, O. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
N. A. 


President’s Address, by R. Anna Morris, Cleveland, 0. 
‘‘ The Life of Man in Every Part has Need of Harmony and 
Rhythm,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, New York City. 
‘Educational Value of Body Culture,” by G. Stanley Hall, 
Worcester, Mass. 

‘* Should we Have Military Training in the Schools?” By D. 
A. Sargent, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion, by Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, Mansfield, O. 

‘Physical Deterioration Resulting from School Life, Cause, 
Remedy,” by J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. C2 

‘‘ Physical Training as a Factor in Character Building,” by 
James L. Hughes, Toronto, Ont. 
Discussion, by Buel T. Davis, Winona, Minn. 

“The Nervous Force of the Teacher,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
Boston, Mass. 
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{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.] 


SONG OF THE STATES. 
BY W. F. SELF. 


Air: * Auld Lang Syne.” 


First, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
And Massachusetts old, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, all, 
New England now is told, 
New England now is told, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, all, 
New England now is told. 


New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 

And Pennsylvania, true, 
Virginia, old, and Maryland, 

And West Virginia, new, 

And West Virginia, new, 
Virginia, old, and Maryland, 

And West Virginia, new. 


Then North Carolina with her hills, 
And South Carolina low, 
And Tennessee and Arkansas, 
And Georgia in the row, 
And Georgia in the row, 
And Tennessee and Arkansas, 
And Georgia in the row. 


Then Alabama, next in line, 
And Mississippi — grand, 
And Louisiana, Florida, 
And Texas, the Southern land, 
And Texas, the Southern land, 
And Louisiana, Florida, 
And Texas, the Southern land. 


Then Old Kentuck, Ohio north, 
With Indiana’s plains, 

And Illinois, Missouri west, 
And Kansas’ cereal grains, 
And Kansas’ cereal grains, 

And Illinois, Missouri west, 
And Kansas’ cereal grains, 


Iowa cold, Nebraska blue, 
With Michigan on the lakes, 

Wisconsin, too, and Minnesota, 
And Dakota’s central states, 
And Dakota’s central states, 

Wisconsin, too, and Minnesota, 
And Dakota’s central states. 


Then Colorado’s mountain rocks, 
Montana’s silver mines, 
Wyoming south, Nevada west, 
And Idaho in the line, 
And Idaho in the line. 
Wyoming south, Nevada west, 
And Idaho in the line. 


Then California on the coast, 
So rich in wheat and gold, 
Oregon and Washington,— 
And Utah on the roll, 
And Utah on the roll, ‘ 
Oregon and Washington,— 
And Utah on the roll. 
— The Southern School. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Yale cleared $2,804.56 on baseball last year. 
There are more than 100 Jews in the University of Chicago. 


Daniel Webster was editor of the first college paper in the 
United States. 

The art gallery of Dartmouth College has an interesting col- 
lection of portraits of Daniel Webster. 

One of Chicago’s yells — 

Who’s the feller, who’s the feller, 
Zip, boom, zah! 

Rockefeller, he’s the feller, 
Rah, rah, rah! 

One of the many interesting points inthe biography of Lord 
Tennyson will be the laureate’s relations with the queen. These 
will be best indicated by some letters which he addressed to 
her majesty, and which, despite their very flattering terms, the 
queen has not felt she ought to withhold from publication. 


There is no other work in the world of which so many copies 
are printed annually as of the Chinese almanac. This almanac 
is printed at Pekin, and is a monopoly of the emperor. It not 
only predicts the weather, but notes the days that are reckoned 
lucky or unlucky for commencing any undertaking, for apply- 
ing remedies in diseases, for marrying and for burying. 


Mr. Du Maurier’s house is not one of the show studios of 
London. It is hidden away on Hampstead Heath behind one of 
those lovely brick walls for which England is celebrated, and to 
it, in the main, only his chosen friends are admitted. From the 
dramatization alone of *‘ Trilby” his royalties have amounted to 
something like $200,000, and both play and novel go on coining 
money. 

When the emperor of Germany presented a magnificent sword 
to the crown prince, his son, the youngest lieutenant in the 
Prussian army, he had the inscription put on the hilt: ‘* Trust 
in God, and defend thyself bravely. ‘Therein lie thy honor and 
glory. He who fights heartily on the side of God will never be 
driven from the field. Thy power belongs to the Fatherland. 
To my dear son, William, May 6, 1892. Wilhelm R.” 


The youthful Alphonso XIII., of Spain, has already a se 
assert his rights. One of his little friends said to him recently, 
am going to England.” ‘‘ How is that?” asked Alphonso. 
‘* My papa has been made ambassador to England by Canovas 
del Castillo,” was the reply. Then declared the little king, 
mindful of his proper dignity, ‘‘ It is unheard of that I was not 
consulted about this!” 


NORMA MACLEOD MISCHLICH. 


Mrs. Norma MacLeod 
Mischlich died suddenly 
at her home in Brook- 
lyn last week. Few 
would be more missed 
by our readers. Under 
the nom de plume, 
McLeod, she has done 
some of the best work 
that has come to our 
office. Although never 
seen by any one in our 
: office, our extended busi- 
ness dealings had been so satisfactory, and her work 
so exceptionally even, reliable, and readable, that her 
departure is closely akin to personal loss, as it must 
be to all our readers. 


FRENCH TERMS USED IN DRESS. 

The French words employed to designate certain parts of 
dress have become so common as to be almost anglicized. 
Many persons, however, are doubtful as to their exact meaning, 
and for their enlightenment a translation of some of them is 
appended below : — 


Ombre — Applied to text:les, means a shaded effect. 

Chiné — Mixed-color effects, as if run together by dampness, 
the figures having no defined outlines. i 

Pompadour — Used to designate the flowered silks in light 
colors, in vogue during the reign of Louis XV. 

Broché — Brocaded. 

Matelassé — Raised figures, as if quilted. 

Taffeta — Silk with a plain, glossy surface. 

Faille — Corded silk. 

Gros-grain — Silk with a well defined cord. 

Reps — Corded silk or wool. 

Satin merveilleux — Twilled Satin. 

Velours — Velvet. 

Passementerie — Fancy dress trimmings of silk, or silk com- 
bined with beads or embroidery in metal. 

Panache — An upright ornament of plumes. 

Parwre— Used to designate a set of jewelry. 

Pelerine — Cape. 

Gilet — Waistcoat. 

Revers — Lapels like those of a man’s coat. 

Plastron — That portion of a waist which laps over and con- 
ceals the fastening. 

Ruche — A very full pleating of any material. 

Plissé — Side-pleating. 

Jupe — Skirt. 

Rouleaux — Pipings of silk or velvet. 

Damassé — Damasked or figured material. 

Dentelle — Lace. 

Ecru — A yellowish white, the color of raw silk. 

Coqualle — Shell ruching. 

Choux — Literally, cabbage ; applied to large rosettes. 

Ondulé — Fluted or wave-like effects. 

Berthe — A fall of lace ; silk, or any material which is frilled 
about the shoulders. 

Fichu — Cape. 

Chapeau — Hat, bonnet. 

Point-d’ esprit — Dotted lace. 

Manteau — Cloak. 

Jaquette— Jacket. 

Saut-de-lit — A negligé gown. 

Pompon — A fluffy ball of silk, wool, or feathers. 

Figaro — A short fancy jacket. 

Col — Collar. 

Balayeuse — Literally, sweeper; the silk or lace ruffle placed 
on the inside of the skirt. 

Doublure — Lining. 

Ceinture — Belt. 

Frou-frou — The rustling noise made by silk. 

Coiffure — The head-dress. 

Toque —A close turban-like hat. 

Capote — A small bonnet. 

Manchettes — Cuffs. 

Mousquetaire cuffs — Deep flaring cuffs, like those of French 
musketeers. 

Chiffon — Literally, a rag; a soft gauzy material. 

Mousseline de soie — Silk muslin. 

Soutache — Braid. 

Gants — Gloves. 

Ombrelle — Parasol. 

Chie — Stylish. 

Fin de Siécle— Up to date. — Godey’s Magazine. 


HOW TO BUY MEATS. 


The Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, has had 
an unusual attraction in the form of a fully equipped 
butcher’s market stall. From the hooks were sus. 
pended several carcasses, which Mr. Charles O’Con- 
nor transformed into juicy prime roasts, saddles, or 
toothsome steaks as he lectured. Mr. O’Connor, who 
is an expert in one of the largest and best markets 
in the city, was assisted by five men who knew their 
business. The following report from the New Yor}; 
Times is a good lesson of itself : — 

‘‘ Here,” said the demonstrator, “is the shoulder clod. It is 
excellent for stewing, and is worth nine cents a pound. Next 
we have the shin, or first joint, good for making soup, and can 
be sold for seven cents. 

‘s Now we have reached the brisket,” exhibiting a large piece, 
‘‘and it is in good demand. The price is only six cents a 
pound, but it is admirable for corning purposes. From it we 
now remove a piece adapted for boiling purposes, and a bar- 
gain at eight cents. Then we geta plate roast good for corn- 
ing, or as a pot roast. It is worth six cents a pound. 

‘© We have now left nine ribs, admirable for roasting. The 
remaining four are of the ‘chuck’ variety, and can be utilized 
for steaks or roasts, worth nine cents a pound. The eighth rib 
is almost prime, and is cheap at twelve cents. The seventh rib 
is almost prime. Those who buy prime beef would save money 
by buying this rib, as it sells for fourteen cents. 

‘¢ Here we have the second and third cuts. The pieces are 
well mixed with fat, and are quoted at sixteen cents. There is 
then the tenth or chuck rib roast, admirable for poor people, 
and selling for eight cents. Now we reach a chuck steak, free 
from bone, and quoted at the same figure. 

‘‘Next we have the chuck itself. It is near the neck, and 
contains really good steaks. From the standpoint of economy, 
they are a good purchase. 

‘¢The butcher himself,” he added, confidentially, ‘‘ knows 
a good thing, and he often takes one of them home. Now we 
reach the chuck pot roast— hard to beat, at six cents, and get 
the top chuck used for the same purposes, and worth from 
seven to eight cents. Last of all, here is the joke, a good soup 
meat, and sought at seven cents. If you want the ‘ remnants,’ 
in the vernacular of the butcher, they can be had for six cents. 
Yet again, there is a piece on the butt of the neck, sold as low 
as three cents.” 

While the lecturer, who seemed to have mastered the carving 
art, paused to breathe, his assistants laid the hind quarters of 
the same animal on the dissecting table. The room began to 
appear more and more like a stall, the various ‘* chucks” and 
other pieces having found resting places on iron hooks. 

‘* This,” said Mr. O’Connor, the lecturer, confidentially, as 
he put his hand on the hind quarters, “is the most expensive 
part of the steer. My assistant, you see, is now separating the 
flank from the loin.”’ 

Then there was a wheezing of saws, an echo from the cleay- 
ers, and the operation was over. 

‘This is a top flank,”’ the lecturer went on. ‘‘It is excel- 
lent for stewing, is juicy, and can be used as a pot roast. Butclh- 
ers use it themselves — a good recommendation. It cannot be 
beaten at seven cents a pound, and don’t forget that it can also 
be used for corning purposes.” 

Mr. O’Connor paused until the note taking had ceased. 

‘“* Next we have the flank steak. It is full of blood. You 
see, it is cut on the grain, or, as the ladies say, ‘on the bias.’ 
It sells for ten cents. Remember, I am always speaking of 
pounds. 

‘* This leg here makes good soup. Bone and all, it sells for 
five cents. In filling orders our establishment will, if requested, 
remove the bones. Please to recollect that there will be no 
loss, as we deliver them with the order. All purchases are 
counter-checked and re-weighed, so you are sure to get the bones. 

‘* Now, the carver is removing the kidneys, which are em- 
bedded in fat. If they are free from spots, they are healthy. 
Twelve cents. Next he will completely separate the rump 
from the loin. The rump is used for corning. If you take it 
all, the price will be nine cents, but if you only insist on the 
top, then the charge will be one cent more. 

‘* Here you see is the round steak. It is all meat, free from 
bone, not so tender as sirloin, but if well cooked will give sat- 
isfaction. It sells for fourteen cents. Next is the ‘round,’ 
probably weighing ten pounds, and is used for & la mode pur- 
poses. Then there is the horseshoe pot roast, on the round 
nearest the leg. The meatis a little harder, but goes for eight 
cents. This next, the bottom round, is in demand for corning 
purposes at thirteen cents. Next the horseshoe end there is 
good material for soup, and worth six cents. 

** Next, we have the butt, or top sirloin. 
from bone, and can be used for steaks. But now we are in tlic 
domain of far-famed sirloin. These next few cuts are wort! 
fourteen cents, and afterward the round-bone sirloin, ver) 
tender, and quoted at sixteen, Then comes the first flat-bon: 
sirloin, worth just two cents more a pound. ‘There are only 
four in the carcass. The price with the bone is eighteen 
cents, and without the bone, two cents more.” 

A stout red-faced assistant allowed the proceedings to come tv 
a standstill until he had industriously whetted his carvers. 

‘Here, ladies,” resumed the expert, ‘is the hipbone steak 
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All parts are tender, but itis not as economical a purchase as 
the sirloin. It sells ‘ trimmed’ for eighteen cents. Next we 
remove the hipbone, and we reach the porterhouse — worth 
twenty-two cents. Here we can detach a ten-pound roast, val- 
ued at the same figure. Next to the rib is the Delmonico 
roast, equally good in steaks, and worth twenty cents.” 

‘The anatomical weaknesses of a calf, or ‘“‘yeal” as the 
butcher called the carcass, were then laid bare. The ladies 
were initiated into the mysteries of preparing a ‘* stuffed shoul- 
der,” and learned something new about veal cutlets. 

The piece de resistance, however, was the artistic dressing of 
a sheep, and afterward of a lamb. The chief assistant and his 
deputies evidently knew their business. The fore quarters were 
jirst slashed from end to end. 

‘Buy your mutton that way,” began the demonstrator, ‘‘ be- 
cause you will save money. The price is only eight cents. 
Meat improves the longer itis kept.” Then, significantly :‘We 
store them free in our refrigerators, and when a customer wants 
any portion of his purchase all he has to do is to send for it. 

‘Here is a rack of mutton. Makes excellent chops, and only 
fourteen cents. 

‘Ah, next we have the famous French chop, worth two cents 
more. 

* The short fore quarters go at five cents and the fore quar- 
ters alone will cost yousevencents. The rack, after the shoul- 
der is removed, can be used for stews, and is only three cents,” 
lie said, recalling memories of boarding-houses. 

“This is a saddle of mutton, weighing about ten pounds ; 
worth twenty cents. Very choice. Now this leg of mutton 
possesses virtues, but it brings eleven cents less. 

‘* Always buy a side of lamb. You will pay nine cents, and 
save money. The hind quarters will cost eleven cents. The 
fore quarters can be bought at eight cents, but the short fore 
quarters can be purchased for only six cents. 

‘“These French lamb chops are delicious, yes; but people 
must have them at eighteen cents.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SprinG Notes rroM TENNEsSEE. By Bradford Tor- 
rey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 223 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Bradford Torrey is irresistibly delightful in his rambles,— 
every charm of conversation, from the logicless thinking to the 
straying about in a companionable way. His style is literary, 
his scienceless science scientific, his clumsiness bewitching. It 
is impolite and impolitic to compare John Burroughs, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Edith Thomas, and Bradford Torrey. There is 
no discount on the merit of any one of them, and beyond that, 
itis largely a matter of taste and of personal touch. It is safe 
to say that with most readers no one has the advantage of Mr. 
Torrey, who blends history, geography, science, and nature 
with all their graces. It is unification or correlation to perfec- 
tion; the spell of nature is over them all. In this volume he 
begins with Missionary ridge and lives with the feathered song- 
sters from vale to mountain peak, introducing the reader to 
every note and feather, rare and common, flavoring all with an 
occasional comment upon the historical associations and quaint 
characteristics of the region. His camp fires are on Missionary 
ridge, Lookout mountain, Chicamauga, Orchard Knob, and the 
National cemetery, and here he holds high carnival with nature, 
or breathes a solemn silence, while he whispers some message 
from the sacred past. 

Tun Apotaeosts or Mr. By E. Liv- 
ingstone Prescott. New York: Harper & Bros. 248 pp. 
Infelix Tyrawley had the fortune to be at hand when Miss 

Nina St. Just and her brother Bertie fell into the sea from the 

pier where they sat angling. At the risk of his life, and at the 

subsequent expense of an attack of pleurisy, Tyrawley res- 
cues both from drowning. Tyrawley is a tall, handsome fellow, 
of weak physique and slender purse, who has succeeded in 
living by his wits for thirty-three years, a gambler and card- 
sharp like his father. Yearning after a life of respectability, 
le is aided by bluff Alex MacAdam, M.D., a short, stout 

Scotchman, with a big, generous heart; who becomes the gen- 

tlemanly vagabond’s devoted friend. Pursued by his reputa- 

tion, Tyrawley loses his entrée into the house of the grateful St. 

Justs, and is dismissed from positions secured for him by his 

friend MacAdam. ‘The doctor saves him from an attempt at 

suicide, and nurses him through a long illness. Again he be- 
gins life in an humble way, far from home, buoyed by the 
assurance that Nina loves him. After along struggle, he suc- 
cecds in baffling heredity and compelling fortune, is found and 
alopted by the wealthy brother of his dead mother, secures 
social position, and marries the beautiful and faithful Nina. 

The author gives a graphic portrayal of cant and hypocrisy of 
the social Pharisee, and contrasts them sharply with the sin- 
cerity and devotion of a rough and ignorant, but amusing, char- 
acter. All the setting is English, but the work, as a whole, has 
4 certain brillianey that makes it exceedingly readable. 


Tur Yernowstone Nationa Park,— Historica 
\y> Descriptive. By Hiram Martin Chittenden, captain 
corps of engineers, United States Army. Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Company. Illustrated with maps, views, and 
portraits. 397 pp. Price, $1.50. ; 

Though it oceupies the very heart of our continent, the 
Yellowstone, that unique and marvelous region now known as 
our National park, was made known to the world only twenty- 
five years ago. Its wonders had been viewed with superstitious 
awe by our native Indians, and admired by a few scientific 
explorers who ventured to pass that way; but they had been 
concealed from public view. As soon as its magnificent 
scenery, its waterfalls, its geysers. its hot springs, its fossil 
forests, its fauna, and its flora had been revealed, a widespread 
interest was created, not only in this country, but among all 
“Wilized peoples. Congress made it a National park, and pro- 
Yided means for its preservation. Yet, comparatively little was 
Known of its early history or topographical features. No one 
book revealed the grandeur of this wonderful work of nature, 
until Captain Chittenden prepared this volume. He was 


admirably equipped for the task, and has done his work well. 
His descriptions are excellent; his pictures are real object 
lessons, true to life; and his maps point the way to every part 
of this wonderland. Three classes of readers will want this 
book: Those who have visited the Yellowstone, to refresh their 
memory of what they saw and to learn much more than they 
know ; those who propose to visit the park, that they may have 
a guide so as to make their trip a success; those who must stay 
at home, that they may learn all about this magnificent region. 


THe Man Who Became A Savacre. A Story of 
our own times. By William T. Hornaday. With sixteen 
illustrations by Charles B. Hudson. Buffalo, N. ¥.: The 
Peter Paul Book Company. 413 pp. Price, $1.50. 

_ Ifa glance at the title page of this book gives any reader the 

impression that its story is pessimistic, founded upon the old 

exploded dogma that everything in nature is ordered for the 
worst, that the world is wholly evil, we can assure him that the 

impression is false. The story of ‘‘The Man Who Became a 

Savage ” teaches a very different lesson. Itis ‘‘ a high class 

novel of character and adventure. Original in conception, 


. fresh in thought and character, rich in incident and adventure, 


and fascinating to readers from the heginning to the end.” In 
moral tone it is clean, pure, and elevating, and withal it is a 
charming love story. It brings an indictment of many counts 
against what is scandalous in modern “ civilization”; against 
the delay in punishing crime; the venality of the courts; 
the attempt to earn money by illegitimate methods; the low 
standard of business honor; the artificial society life that 
so many lead; and the many wrongs of which woman is the 
victim. The plot, the scenes, the characters, and the author’s 
style, all commend this book to every lover of high grade 
fiction. 

In Tourer Continents. Personal Notes 
on the Educational Systems of the World. By W. Calton 
Grasby. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 324 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The real value of any substance or system is determined only 
by comparison. Gold is the standard in the financial world. 
By this standard we measure the value of silver and copper. 
In the educational systems of the civilized world no gold 
standard has yet been attained, but the merits and defects of 
any one system are more clearly revealed by comparing it with 
the systems of other nations. This has been done in the most 
satisfactory manner by Professor Grasby, in this book. This 
gentleman, a scholar of rare attainments and a successful edu- 
cator, was born and educated in Australia, has traveled exten- 
sively in the chief countries of Europe and in America, and 
made himself familiar, by personal observation and study, with 
the working of each system of schools. In this book he has 
brought out, in interesting detail, the prominent features of the 
principal systems on the three continents, and, as an impartial 
judge, has commented very wisely and critically upon the ex- 
cellencies and defects of each. We know of no other book 
that contains so much information such as every teacher and 
school officer needs. Dr. William T. Harris of the national 
bureau of education has honored the author by writing an in- 
troduction to the American edition, and commended the book to 
American readers. 


The Makinc or Manunvoop. By J. W. Dawson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 269 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Character building is the end to be sought in the process of 

education. ‘To aid the rising generation in the attainment of 

manhood, to fit them for the duties of the home, for society, 
and for a pure and intelligent citizenship, is the work of the 
teacher and author. ‘The importance of this thought cannot be 
overestimated. Mr. Dawson seems to have taken this view of 
the subject, and has given us in ‘‘ The Making of Manhood” an 
admirable book, which should be read by every teacher and 
youth. His fourteen chapters include the whole range of sub- 
jects most important to be studied. Each is treated in an ex- 
haustive manner, and the great lessons inculeated are urged 
home upon the mind and conscience of the reader. ‘‘ Right 
thinking ” is the first duty. This is well; for the youth who has 
gained the ability to think and control his thoughts is already 
educated. ‘* The power of an ideal ”— lofty aims to be sought. 

“The power of purpose,” singleness of purpose, and a fixed 

determination to gain the object. ‘‘ The madness (enthusiasm) 

of youth,” to inspire and urge on to action. ‘* Courage,” to 
grapple and overcome the ditticulties to be encountered. ‘‘ The 
gains of drudgery,” the trials, hardships, and even the 

‘‘ drudgery,” of life are the means of noble results in education. 

Among the most important of the other subjects treated are, 

** Patriotism,” ‘* The Ministry of Books,” and ‘‘ The Young 

Man’s Religion.” 


One Hunprep Lessons 1n Nature Strupy. By 

Frank Owen Payne. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

This is a sensible study of one hundred things that live, move, 
and have their being in the neighborhood of an ordinary school. 
It treats of animals, plants, and things manufactured, many of 
them out of the ordinary, and all of them interesting. 
Meraruors AND Simites. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

Compiled by Colonel Homer B. Sprague. New York: A. J. 

Graham & Co. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, $1.00. 

All other Americans combined have probably never said so 
many rich, sensible, quotable things adapted to everybody in 
every sphere of life as did Henry Ward Beecher. His ‘* Life 
of Christ” is matchless ; his three volumes of ‘* Talks on Preach- 
ing”? make all other published books on that subject seem 
tame; and so readable were his sayings, and so popular was the 
man, that practically no word of his uttered in any public or 
semi-public way escaped print. But few people can possess 
themselves of the library that his works make; it is a public 
service, therefore, that Colonel Sprague renders in selecting 
from these works the most valuable sentences and paragraphs. 
This first volume is subdivided into twenty-four chapters, 
treating of human nature in its various phases. 


By Messrs. Hall and 
New York: Mac- 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 
Knight. Revised by F. L. Sevenoak. 
millan & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This rearrangement of an elementary algebra, with the intro- 
duction of additional subject matter, is made to adapt an excel- 
lent text-book to American schools. All the usual algebraic 
processes are presented in a simple, clear, and concise manner. 
The practical side of the study is introduced as early as pos- 
sible, and easy equations and problems are given to acquaint 
the beginner with something of the more attractive parts of the 


subject. The work will be found to meet the wants of those 

who do not require a knowledge of algebra beyond quadratic 

equations. It gives that portion of the subject usually covered 
in the examination for admission to the classical course of 

American colleges. Its style is neat and clear. The work is 

one of exceptional merit. 

Le Francais Iptomatiqure. By Victor F. Barnard. 
New York: William B. Jenkins. Cloth. 73 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is the best compilation of French idioms and proverbs 
that has come to our hand. They are printed in both French and 
and English, so that he who has any passion for using French 
phrases can find no other so handy method of seeing the 
French of a common saying, while it is a delightful presentation 
of the work for school use. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
eral Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. With plans and illustrations. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 196 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No one of the decisive battles of history has ever attracted 
more attention or awakened more interest than the battle of 
Waterloo. The renown of the contending generals, the vast 
issues at stake, not only to France and England, but to all the 
nations of Europe, and the result, which proved the finale and 
ruin of the greatest and most ambitious military hero the world 
has ever seen, all serve to make this interest abiding. Hence, 
all the literature pertaining to the battle of Waterloo is sought 
and read with eagerness. General Wood’s book is one volume 
in the Pall-Mall Magazine Library, and deals solely with a sin- 
gle arm of the forces engaged in that battle — the cavalry. He 
is a professional soldier and a master of his subject. Hence 
his book will prove of great interest to all military men, and a 
valuable text-book for military students, and also to all who 
feel an interest in the history of Napoleon’s military career. 


Srorres From AmerIcAN History. By Edward 

Ellis, A.M. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 176 pp. 

The aim of the author of this little volume is to interest 
children in the history of their own country. This is an object 
worthy of all praise, and Mr. Ellis has shown wisdom and skill 
in the choice and treatment of his subjects, and in his style and 
language, adapting his work to the class of readers for whom 
the book was written. Two other books are due to complete 
the series, ‘* Epochs in American History ” and ‘ Lives of the 
Presidents of the United States.’”’ Young readers will look 
forward with interest to the publication of the remaining vol- 
umes. The book is beautifully illustrated. 


D. C. Heatru & Co., Boston, issue “ Die Hochzeit- 
sierse,”” by Julius Roderich Benedix, edited with notes by 
Natalie Schiefferdecker, instructor in German in Abbott, Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. Price, 25 cents. 


A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, issue “ Menti-Cul- 
ture, or the A B C of True Living,” by Horace Fletcher (cloth, 
$1.00), it being a kindergarten presentation of the theory of 
eliminating the germs of evil passions. It was a paper read at 
New Orleans, and contains also the discussion which followed. 


By Gen- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TALKS UPON PRACTICALSUBJECTS, Edited by Marion Harland. New 
York: Warner Brothers Company. 

BIENNIAL ELECTIONS. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

ESSENTIAL LESSONS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOI 
ScHooLs. By Winfred E. Baldwin.—A PRIMARY READER. By E. 
Louise Smythe. New York: Werner School Book Company. 

MILTON'S PARADISE Lost. Books I.-III. Price, 15 cents. — 
SHAKESPEARE’S “As You Like It.” Edited by Richard Grant 
White. Price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Mr. DuNTON’S INVENTIONS. By Julian Hawthorne. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: The Merriam Company. y 5 

Rutru Enpicorr’s WAY. By Lucy C. Lilie. Price, $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates. . 

THE PsYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Price, 75 cents. 
—THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC Evo.ution. By E. D. Cope. 
Price, $2.00.—THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 
Price, 75 cents. ——THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. Price, $1.00.—THE RE- 
LIGION OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
H. J. Ruetenik. Cleveland, Ohio: The German-English Publishing 
Company. 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN TARIFF, 1789-1860. By Eugene C, 
Lewis. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. By Henry G, Wil- 
liams. Price,10 cents. Hillsboro’, Ohio: The News-Herald. 

HYMNAL FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. Price, 35 cents. Philadelphia: 
American 8.8. Union, 

TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. Price, 
45 cents.—TiTrus ANDRONICUS. Price, 45 cents. OUTLINES OF 
Logic AND MeTAPnuysics. By Johann Edward Edmann. Price, $1.60. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue IN On10— 1802-1870. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE NON-HEREDITY OF INEBRIETY. By Leshe E. Keeley. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

PastTor’s MANUAL. By H. W. Bolton. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: 
F. W. Clement & Co. 

GENTLEMEN'S GENTLEMAN. Edited by Max Pemberton. Price, 
$1.25.——OuT or Town. Price, $1.25.——DESPERATE REMEDIES. By 
Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50. MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, Vols. III. and 
1V.— WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. Price, $1.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Charles Thomas Hickok, 


REPORTS RECEIVED, 
Ohio— Quincy, Mass.— Billerica, Mass.— Monson, Mass.— Biddeford, 
Me.— Brookline, Mass.—Douglas, Mass.—Amherst, Mass.—Springtfield, 
Mass.— Duxbury, Mass.—- Worcester, Mass.— Weymouth, Mass.— Lud- 
low, Mass. — Cheshire, Mass. — Dalton, Mass. — Bristol, R. I.— Clinton, 
Mass.— Ware, Mass.—Wayland, Mass.—West Boylston, Mass. Warren, 
R. I. — Edgartown, Mass.— Cranston, R. I.— Peabody, Mass. — East 
Bridgewater, Mass,—Stoneham, Mass.—Westfield, Mass.— Winchester, 
Mass.—Beverly, Mass.—Dover, N. H.—East Providence, R. I.—Roches- 
ter, N H.—Chicopee, Mass.—Norwood, Mass.—Franklin, Mass.—Whit- 
man, Mass. — Agawam, Mass. — Sheffield, Mass. — West Scockbridge, 
Mass.—New Marlborough, Mass.—Richmond, Mass.—Egremont, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. — East Longmeadow, Mass. — Pawtucket, R. I. — 
Stow, Mass.—Milford, Mass.—North Adams, Mass.—Kast Orange, N.J. 
Natick, Mass.—Sandwich, Mass.—Southbridge, Mass.—Gardner, Mass. 
Scituate, Mass.— Stockbridge, Mass.—Warren, Mass.— Andover, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass.— Portsmouth, N. H.— Provincetown, Mass.— Wellfleet, 
Mass.— Fairhaven, Mass.— Millbury, Mass.— Saugus, Mass.— Adams, 
Mass.—Arlington, Mass.—Bangor, Me.—San Francisco, Cal. 
CATALOGUES, 
National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio.—Slippery Rock [(Pa.} 
State Normal School. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 1: Massachusetts Town and District Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 

May 1-2: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Stamford, Conn. 

May 2: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

May 7, 8: Association of City Superintendents 
of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 

May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. 

May 14-16: Western Colorado Teachérs’ Asso- 
ciation, Salida, Colo. 


Among the speakers were Professor Frank Pres- 
ton, representing the institution, and Hon. Henry 
P. Rolfe of Concord. The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the institution will 
be celebrated in New Hampshire next June. At 
a business meeting these officers were elected : 
President, Hon. N. B. Bryant; vice-presidents, 
Hon. George Smith, Hon. Joseph G. Pollard, 
and Hon. Samuel W. McCall; secretary and 
treasurer, Monson Stovey; assistant secretary 
and treasurer, J. G. Pollard; executive commit- 
tee (for three years), Winthrop C. Whicher, L. 
Bartlett Rollins, Mrs.*Martha Dana Shepard, 
and Miss Eva M. Smith. 

Hudson has voted to erect two school build- 
ings at an expense of $8,000. They will be 
completed this summer, and be ready for use 
next autumn. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direction of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
in connection with the Strafford County Teach- 
ers’ Association, will be held at Thompson hall, 
Durham, Friday, May 1. 


VERMONT. 


Thetford Academy is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of its kind in the state, and has an hon- 
orable record. It is seventy-seven years old; 
has had thirty-two principals, and has fitted one 
hundred and eighty-seven students for college ; 
one hundred and thirty-seven of them entered 
college from 1843 to 1855, during the principal- 
ship of Hiram Orcutt, one hundred and four of 
these entering Dartmouth College. In 1894 
the academy celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, with great enthusiasm and success. 
General John Eaton, one of its graduates, and 
of national reputation, edited a report of this 
anniversary, a book of 208 pages, with fifty 
portraits, and full of interest to every friend of 
the old academy. This report can be procured 
of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, 3 Somerset street, Boston, 
on receipt of sixty cents, bound in paper, or 
eighty-one cents bound in cloth, postage prepaid. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The twenty-second meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Town and District Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on Friday, May 1, at the 
oftice of the superintendent of schools, No. 476 
Main street, Worcester. 
Major W. R. Livermore of the U.S. Engi- 
neers corps read a fine paper on ‘‘ The Arts and 
Sciences in the Twentieth Century,”’ illustrated 
by stereopticon, before the Society of Arts, 
M.I.T., April 23. 

The Boston school board has appointed a joint 
committee, to consist of the committee on high 


May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The summer school will be held in Saco about 
the last week of July. Several of last year’s 
instructors are already engaged, as well as a 
number of new ones. A very attractive pro- 
gramme is being arranged. 

The Kennebee county teachers’ convention 
was held at the Gardiner high school, April 10. 
There was a very large attendance and the ex- 
ercises were unusually fine. State Superintend- 
ent Stetson was present. A paper was read by 
Principal A. H. Brainard of the Augusta high 
school, on Art in the Public Schools” ; 
Sadie M. Jewett of Gardiner gave a class exer- 
cise in reading; C. F. Cook of Augusta dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Laboratory Work in Physics”; a paper 
by A. F. Caldwell of Kent’s Hill, on “ The 
Teaching of History,” was read by Miss Gilpat- 
rick of Waterville; S. I. Graves of Augusta 
spoke on ‘‘ Enrichment of the Grammar School 
Curriculum.” The afternoon programme in- 
cluded papers by Superintendent Mary S. Snow 
of Bangor, A. B. Lane of Coburn classical in- 
stitute, Miss Nellie Cloudman of the Gorham 
normal school, Hon. W. W. Stetson, Professor 
Roberts of Colby, Miss Annie C. Merritt of 
Gardiner, and Dr. W. P. Giddings of Gardiner. 
An address was delivered by Dr. Butler, presi- 
dent of Colby University. 

John Fullonton, professor of ecclesiastical 
history and pastoral theology at Bates College, 
died recently. He was bornin Raymond, N. H., 
in 1814 and was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1840. He received the title of D .D. 
from that institution in 1862. A daughter sur- 
vives him. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The eighth annual reunion of teachers and 
students of the New Hampton literary institu- 
tion was held at the Revere house, Boston, 


schools and the committee on examinations, to 
consider the expediency of introducing a com- 
mercial course of study in the central high 
schools of the city. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his lecture recently 
given at the English high school building on 
‘*Current Reforms in Education,” asserted that 
more progress has been made the past five 
years than in any similar period for the last 
twenty years. There are to-day 116 summer 
schools in this country, in place of a dozena 
few years ago. Teachers of to-day have many 
opportunities to grow never before enjoyed, 
and unless she grows, no teacher can do good 
work. To-day more attention is given to 
hygiene in the schools, to the importance of 
individuality, to the study of nature, and to 
character building. These are hopeful indica- 
tions, and assure good results. 

The State Agricultural College has just pub- 
lished its thirty-third annual report, a volume 
of more than 350 pages. Owing to the hard 
times and a higher standard of requirements for 
admission, the number of students has been less 
this year than usual. Some changes have been 


April 14, about seventy-five being present. |. 


made in’the course of study. The two years’ 
course has been given up, and short winter 
courses established in its place. No tuition 1s 
charged to citizens of the state. Women as 
well as men are admitted to these courses. 
Professor Leonard Metcalf and Philip B. Has- 
brouck have been added to the faculty. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.iD., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been selected to preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon for the class of '96 of Harvard 
University, and Professor Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard is to be class chaplain. 5... 

Through the munificence of a prominent Bos- 
ton merchant, whose name is not made known, 
Harvard University is;to receive $100,000 to en- 
dow a chair of comparative pathology in the med- 
ical school. This is the first establishment of a 
professorship of comparative pathology in any 
of the great universities of America, and is of 
great value and importance. 

A Boston woman has again taken a European 
fellowship at Bryn Mawr College. Miss Wini- 
fred Warren, daughter of President Warren of 
Boston University, has just been awarded the 
‘Mary E. Garrett European fellowship” for 
the year 1896-97. Miss Warren was graduated 
from Boston University in 1891, and entered 
Bryn Mawr as fellow in Latin in 1893, being 
the best classical student of her year, and one 
of the best that have attended the college. 
From 1894-96 she has held the honorable rank 
of fellow by courtesy. Thus, Miss Warren 
has worked for three years in the classical 
seminaries at Bryn Mawr.'{ On the terms of 
of the European fellowship, she will spend one 
year in study at some foreign university. On 
her return from Europe, she will come up for 
the Bryn Mawr degree of doctor of philosophy, 
her thesis ‘‘On Temporal Sentences in 
Thucydides” having been presented this spring. 

A complete equipment of the Peabody kin- 
dergarten, the only settlement of its kind in 
this country, will open at once at 156 Chambers 
street, Boston, and will continue all summer, 
under trained teachers. The building is ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose, and thoroughly 
furnished, by the generosity uf Mrs. Henry S. 
Greer. The school is designed to teach the 
children from three to five years of age for 
whom no other provision is made, and who 
have no playground but the streets. 

The Dillaway girls’ school of Roxbury has 
had a school fair, from which they netted $1,000 
in clear cash for the school treasury. This 
was managed, not by the pupils, but by the 
graduates, who were assisted by the ladies of 
Roxbury generally. There was a tremendous 
crowd, and every article was literally sold out. 
One man,— Mr. A. Shuman,— whose daughters 
were graduates, sent his check for $100. The 
fund is for the general good of the school in 
the purchase of artistic and literary material 
not provided by the city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
A banquet will be tendered to Mr. James 
Cullen of Waterbury, Conn., who taught school 
in Pawtucket twenty-eight years ago, by his old 
pupils, in the new town hall, to which prominent 
state and city officials will be invited. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Eleven new rooms for the accommodation of 
the school children have been opened at Fair 
Haven, which will add much to the educa- 
tional facilities of that neighborhood. 

Miss Helen C. Abbot of the high school is 
allowed a year’s absence to go abroad for the 
purpose of study. 

The twentieth annual convention of Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
high school hall, Bridgeport, May 1 and 2. An 
interesting programme has been published, and 
interesting speakers announced. 


HOLT’ 


those desiring to perfect themselves in t 
Send for circulars. Address 


Normal Institute 
of Vocal Harmony. 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexing 
Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music ( sublished by the Author), which illustrates and 
carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. Most wonderful 
results are now obtained by this new — of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 

1e art of reading music at sight. 
MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


ton, Mass., July 14th, and close July 31st, 1896. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


For circulars of information address 
4-8t eow 


Thirteen Departments, 


A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the re ‘ ; 
Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


Chicago, HL, July 13th to July 31st, 1896. 


WILBUR S, JACKMAN, Manacer. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Tl. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. - - 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF 


(- IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books you will use next year, i i 
] ne ‘ar, In teac 
don’t tail to send for catalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz CO. Free 


+ Summer Schools of Languages. « 


Circulars and Catalogues, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 
LANGUAGES. 
AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 


g foreign languages, 
on application. 


Cornell University 


Courses are offered in Greek Comparative Philolo i 
: rere ‘reek, gy, Latin, German, French, § 
ep > Mathematics, Phy sics, ( hemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing 1 ivni 
and Experimental Engineering. For circulars apply to DAVID F. HOY, IrHaca, N. Y ne 
ACA, N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


vanish, Italian, English, 


When writing to advertisers please mention the,“ Journal ‘of Education os 


Boston. 


The supervising principals of Fairfield county 
met at Bridgeport, March 13, for the Purposefof 
forming a‘‘ Schoolmasters’ Round Table.” Dr 
Charles.W. Deane of Bridgeport was chairmap. 
Of twenty-five notices sent out, eighteen prip. 
cipals were present. A committee, Consisting 
of Messrs. Deane, Comstock, and Corlew, was 
appointed to report at next meeting as to the 
advisability of making this?a permanent organi- 
zation. The programme discussed was: ‘ What 
constitutes a high school?” ‘* What should be 
the work of the last year in the grade ?” « What 
is and what should be the status of the metric 
system of weights and measures as a study jn 
grade schools?” How jcan Connecticut 
prove her plan of licensing teachers?” « {ow 
much definite meaning can be gotten from per 
cent. marks, as applied to attendance, conduct, 
daily work, and examinations?” The discus. 
sions awakened deep interest. A committee 
appointed for this purpose gave a summary of 
the discussion on the first, fourth, and fift} 
questions, as follows : — 

Resolved, That the high school is naturally anq 
must be a part of the public school system of educa. 
tion. Its function is to give boys and girls that 
broad and advanced educational equipment which 
best fits them for life or for further study at the ¢o}- 
lege and university. 

Whereas, We, the members of the Schoolmasters’ 
Round Table, realize the great simplicity and utility 
of the metric system of weights and measures, and 
its great theoretical and scientific advantages oyey 
the system now in common use; knowing also its 
general adoption throughout the civilized world; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is our duty, as teachers, to incul- 
eate a thorough knowledge of it to those under our 
charge, and to urge, through county, sfate, and 
national conventions of teachers, its universal adop- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this body favors a uniform system 
of state examinations for teachers, which shal] 
entitle them to election as teachers without further 
examination by local committees! or boards of edu- 
cation. ‘ 

Resolved, That the marking of attendance, con- 
duct, daily work, and examinations does not convey 
a sufficiently definite meaning to warrant its use. ~ 

The next meeting will be held in Bridgeport, 
May 23, 1896. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The thirty-fourth university convocation of 
the state of New York will be held in the senate 
chamber at Albany Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, June 24-26. 

Buffalo has a thrifty child study club, in 
which the teachers and the public generally are 
interested. 

Rochester teachers are having a course on 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Profes- 
sor J. A. GILLET of the New York Normal 
College. xiv.+412 pp. 12mo. Half roan. 
$1.35, net. 


A complete secondary school algebra, no- 
ticeable (1st) for the early introduction and 
great abundance of problems, (2d) for the 
specially full treatment of factoring and its 
extension to the solution of quadratic equa- 
tions, (3d) for the emphasis given to the log- 
ical framework of the science, and (4th) for 
the careful grading of the exercises and the 
grouping of them according to difficulty. 


JOHN E. CLARK, Professor in Yale University: 
“It covers the ground requisite to prepare candi- 
dates for Sheffield, and the study of the subject 
can be begun with it—an advantage which teach- 
ers will appreciate. I see several features in 
it which I would gladly speak of in detail if I 
had more leisure.” 


James LEE LovE, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity: “ It is unusually good in its arrangement 
and choice of material, as well as in clearness of 
definition and explanation.” 


J. B. Cort, Professor in Boston University: “1 
am pleased to see that the author has had the 
purpose to introduce the student to the reason 
for the methods of algebra, and to avoid teach- 
ing that which must be wmlearned when the 
student moves on into higher studies.” 
ARTHUR LATHAM BAKER, Professor in Uni- 
versity of Rochester: “Tt is an excellent book in 
every way, and thoroughly up to date in many 
little ways that on'y a practical teacher can 
appreciate.” 

EK. L. Ricnarps, Professor in Yule Universit: 
“If I were teaching algebra, I should certainly 
give it a trial.” 

J.G. EstiLy, Master in Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn,: “ It impresses me very favorably so 
far as I have had time to examine it. The order 
in which the subjects are taken up is the most 
rational of any algebra with which I am familiar.” 
CHARLES A. PirKIN, Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass.: 1 am pleased with the arrange 
ment of it, and in general with the explanations, 
some of which are particularly good.” 


Ready in May. 


Gillet’s Euclidean Geometry. 
Henry Hout & 


NEW YORK. 
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“jhe Elements of Pedagogy,” by G. M. 
Forbes. 

Austin Abbott, LL.D., dean of the faculty of 
the University of New York city, died there 
April 19. Dr. Abbott was born in Boston, 
December 18, 1831, where he received his pre- 
paratory education for the University of the City 
of New York, from which he graduated. He 
was a brother of Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brook- 
lyn. He studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1852. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Ludlow, mother of the 
late Robert Center, has given his estate, worth 
$150,000, to Columbia College, to endow the 
Robert Center fund for instruction in music. 
This is added to the $450,000 recently given the 
college by the Havemeyers and the large gift 
from President Low. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Charles S. Haskell, who was recently ap- 
pointed principal of the Jersey City high school, 
was connected with that institution for several 
years, where he did some excellent work as a 
teacher. It was this largely that led to his ap- 
pointment as principal. Mr. Haskell was born 
in Maine, in the town of Auburn. He attended 
the public schools of the vicinity, preparing 
himself for Bates College, Lewiston, Me., from 
which he was graduated in 1881, in his twenty- 
fourth year. Since that time he has been en- 
gaged in teaching, at first having under his 
charge the Athens school in Weymouth, Mass. 
In 1885 he came to Jersey City to take charge 
of the classical department in the high school. 
lle was subsequently appointed principal of 
pupil school No. 14, a position which he 
held until his election as principal of the high 
school. During the World’s Fair, Mr. Haskell 
had charge of the New Jersey state exhibit, the 
arrangement of which was entirely under his 
direction. He is a member of the committee 
on educational progress of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Jersey City Teachers’ Association. 
He is also a member of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, where he is widely known among New 
York and Brooklyn teachers, and he is a trus- 
tee of the Jersey City free public library. 

Mr. J. A. Ralston of Asbury Park is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


President Simon Gratz, in his annual report 
to the school board of Philadelphia, pays a fine 
tribute to Dr. Edward Brooks, and the special 
service rendered the schools. He has prepared 
courses of study for the normal school, the 
school of pedagogy, girls’ high school, and in 
drawing, clay modeling, and arithmetic. A syl- 
labus of instruction in language, special report 
on music, and lectures annually on educational 
psychology have inspired the teachers to do 
much professional reading and study, and have 
secured the profitable observance of Penn day 
and flag day. 

The item that has been going the rounds that 
State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer was to ac- 
cept the superintendency of Reading has no 
foundation in fact. Professor S. A. Baer will 
remain as superintendent, unless all signs fail, 
and Dr. Schaeffer's term is not out for nearly a 
year and a half, and it is inconceivable that he 
should not be reappointed. 

The third annual institute of the Scranton 
teachers was held April 6,7, 8,9, and 10 at 
Scranton. The meetings were well attended, 
and the exercises very interesting. 

It is generally understood that President W. 
J. Alexander of Beaver College is to retire at 
the close of the present term, the latter part of 
May. But nobody seems to know, except the 
trustees and the president, the reason why. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The state board appointed to select text- 
books for the public schools recently held a 
three days’ session at Charleston, to receive 
bids for furnishing the books needed under the 
new law, but no bids were received, publishers 
being unwilling to take in exchange the old 
books now in use for the new. Hence no 
change can be made probably before the next 
biennial session of the legislature. 

For some years a small faction of students 
and others connected with the State University 
have aimed to annoy and cripple the late presi- 
dent, Dr. Turner, and his faculty. A political 
“pull”? was evidently back of the offenders. 


SCHOOL OF | ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. Thor- 
EXE ough Methods for Best Students. 44 
RESSION. | Recitals. SUMMER TERM, Ply- 


mouth, Maas., July 8. Catalogue free. Also speci- 
en copy of the new review, Expression. Address, 8. 8. 
CURRY, Ph.D., or EXPRESSION, 458 Boylston St., Boston. 
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of the highest grade furnished ata 
moderate cost to %& Any % Kind 
of School » whether One or a Thou- 
sand be required. No shoddy type- 
effects! Our goods have a national 
reputation for being Chaste 
Artistic Correct Tell us: 
(1) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 
Be Wise Today. & % 

Ames & Rollinson Co., 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


_Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, who recently 
visited the industrial school at Tuskegee, have 
made a gift of a valuable plot of 600 acres of 
rich land near the school to Booker Washington 
and the other trustees, to be held for the 
institution. ‘The conditions of the gift are that 
the land shall be sold in plots to deserving pupils 
of the school at low rates for home lots or small 
farms. The heavy timber on the land will prove 
very valuable to the school for use in manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Mr. J. B. Cunningham of Birmingham is 
state manager for the N. E. A. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ The last legislature provided for the estab- 
lishment of a negro normal, industrial, and 
mechanical college at Orangeburg. Ex-Repre- 
sentative Thomas Miller will be president of 
the college. He is a colored man. The act 
creating the college provides that the president 
and faculty shall be negroes. 

Mr. W. H. Hanna of Chester is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The house has passed a bill for a school pen- 
sion fund at Cincinnati, to be created by re- 
taining one per cent. of the salaries of all the 
teachers. One section provides that all teach- 
ers who have taught seven years shall hold 
their positions in the public schools during 
good behavior, until removed by death or res- 
ignation. The board can retire on the pension 
list at one-half pay any teacher who has taught 
twenty years, on account of physical or mental 
disability. Females who have taught thirty 
years have the right to retire, and males who 
have taught thirty-five years can do likewise at 
half-pay. 

Professors Atwater and Stanford of the 
Youngstown high school recently entertained 
the public with a delightful lecture on the 
Roentgen rays, in which they discussed the his- 
tory of the revelations, the biography of the 
discoverer, and illustrated by means of a stere- 
opticon all the best experiments made in this 
country with these rays. 

Rev. George L. Perin, pastor of the Every- 
day Univérsalist church, Boston, has been 
elected president of Buchtel College at Akron. 
But he has declined the honor, and will remain 
in Boston. 

ILLINOIS. 

On the authority of the evening Post, which 
has investigated the condition of the lower 
grade of schools in Chicago, these schools are 
in a very bad condition. The teaching is pro- 
nounced worthless. 

More than 60,000 signers petition. the Chi- 


cago board of education to restore the Bible in 
public schools. Eminent Catholics favor it. 
A committee from all the prominent sects has 
been appointed to select non-sectarian passages. 

The founders of McClure’s Magazine have 
undertaken to assist Knox College, Galesburg, 
of which they are graduates, in establishing 
**'The Abraham Lincoln School of Science and 
Practical Arts,” as a memorial to Lincoln. 

Ex-President Harrison has consented to pre- 
side at the college students’ contest of the 
Northern Oratorical League, which is to be 
held at the Chicago Auditorium May 1. The 
colleges to be represented by orators are the 
University of Chicago, the universities of Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Oberlin College, and 
Northwestern. 

Mr. W. L. Steele of Galesburg is 
manager for the N. E. A. 


state 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, Supt. E. L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 

Mr. W. A. Greeson, who has been the 
efficient principal of Grand Rapids high school 
for many years, has been elected professor of 
mathematics, and dean of the faculty of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. 

Mr. Albert Miller, teacher of German in 
Detroit high school, died March 20, after a 
brief illness. He was seventy-four years old, 
and began his teaching service in Detroit nearly 
fifty years ago. He has been continuously con- 
nected with this school since 1881. He was 
twelve years connected with Michigan state 
normal school at Ypsilanti, as teacher of music, 
German, and gymnastics. 

Mrs. Helen M. Fiske, wife of President 
Fiske of Albion College, died suddenly March 


19, of pneumonia. 
C. F. McFarlane of Ypsilanti is the state 
manager of the N. E. A. 


IOWA. 


A row in Sioux City schools has assumed 
alarming proportions. Madison Page, a pupil, 
was expelled for a refusal to sever his connec- 
tion with a school society, the Civies club. 
Page was absent for several days, preparing for a 
joint debate between the Civics and the Elites, 
another literary club connected with the school. 
The principal ordered him to return to school. 
He refused at the time, and when he did return, 
was told that he was suspended for the balance 
of the year, unless he withdrew from the liter- 
ary club. Both Page and his father objected, 
and have taken the question into the courts. 
The pupils take sides with Page, and threaten 
to secede and establish an outside clubroom. 


WISCONSIN. 

The publishing house of Brockhaus & Co. of 
Leipzig, Germany, has presented to the library 
of the University of Wisconsin a full set of 


their valuable encyclopedia. 
J. H. Hamilton, a graduate student in the 


University of Wisconsin, has just been elected 


| 
to the position of instructor in political economy 


at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., to begin 
his work next September. 

Albert H. Schmidt, who won the oratorical 
contest at the University of Wisconsin, was 
valedictorian at the high school, where he took 
his preparatory course. He is pursuing the 
civil historical course at the University. As 
freshman and sophomore he gained oratorical 
honors, and as junior he won first honors at the 
oratorical contest at lowa City. 

Mr. J. B. NeCollins of Barraboo is state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


KENTUCKY. 


The legislature has just adjourned. A com- 
pulsory educational law has been enacted, but 
the enforcement is left entirely in the hands of 
the local non-salaried school official. The pro- 
visions of the law will pave the way for one 
more stringent, and its passage, while legislation 
of every kind was side-tracked by the senatorial 
struggle, is a hopeful sign that school matters 
are no longer to be considered. 

In the mountainous portions of eastern Ken- 
tucky there is shown a very surprising educa- 
tional activity. The erection of new buildings 
and the organization of graded school districts, 
under the liberal taxing privileges of recent 
laws goes steadily forward. 

Superintendent Mark’s first annual report is 
a volume of 200 pages of facts concerning the 
Louisville schools. The city has thirty-two 
white and nine colored schools. Male and fe- 
male manual training, and colored high schools, 
a normal school, and business night schools. 

Mr. McHenry Rhoads of Frankfort is the 
state manager for the N. E. A. 


( Continued on page 302.) 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Much school work— good enough in a 
way —ends nowhere. The impression 
is gaining ground that SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING have an aim. 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 
“INSTRUCTION in PRACTICAL SHORTHAND ” 


By BATES TORREY, 
Have proved effective in all schools. 


Price of each, $1.50, postpaid. For examination, $1.00. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
18-4t 666 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 
Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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Martha’s 


Vineyar 


SUMMER .. . 
INSTITUTE. 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST -- THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 
Nineteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 13, 1896. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 


Four Weeks. 
30 Instructors. 


| ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 


Attendance for 1895 was over 725 from 39 States and Territories, making this by far 
the Largest Summer School for Teachers in the United States. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
rithmetic and Advanced Reading. GEORGE I. 
ag A.M., Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 

Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

Drawing. Henry T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of 
Drawing, No. Scituate, Mass. : 

Geography. FRANK F. MURDOCK, Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Normal School, ‘ 

History of the United States. CLARENCE E. MEL- 
ENEY, A.M., Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Kindergarten. Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Principal 
of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten ss lass, 
Boston, assisted by Miss GrAcE A, Woop, Boston. 

Language, Literature, and Grammar. Rost. C. 
METCALF, A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 

Music, Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Principal 

of the Springfield Conservatory of Music. 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. | A. C. 
BoypEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss 8. E. of Science, 

iney and Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss ANXA E. Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 

Primary Methods in Language, Reading, Num- 
ber, and Busy Work. Miss MATHILDE E. COFFIN, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Detroit, Mich., and 
Miss E. M. REED, Principal City Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

School Management. A. Ws Epson, A.M., Agent 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Worcester. | 

Supervision. Daily Round Table Conferences will 
be held for a thorough consideration of various 
phases of the work of Superintendents and Super- 
visors. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 

Botany. HAVEN METCALF, A.B., Instructor in Bot- 
any, Brown University, Providence, | SF 

Chemistry. A.C. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) 


Normal School. 
Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde 
Park, Mass. i 
English Literature. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., 


East Orange, N. J. 
French. WILLIAM B. SNow, A.B., English High 


School, Boston. 


German. Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

General History. C. E. MELENEY, A.M., Teachers 
College, New York City. ‘ 

Geography, Physical and_ Scientific. FRANK 
F. Murpock, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 

Latin. Prof. C. B. Stetson, A.M., Colby University, 
Waterville, Me. 

Mathematics. J. W. MACDONALD, A. M., Agent 
Mass. Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Photography for School Work, MINER H. PAp- 
pock, A.M., Manual Training High School, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Physics. A. C. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) 
Normal School. 

Rhetoric and Advanced English. J.C. GREEN- 
ouau, A, M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) Normal 
School. 

Science. — Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology. 
A. C. BOYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 


School. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
Open to all members of the Institute having any 
full course ticket. 

Pedagogy and Psychology. JOuN DEWEY, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Pedagogy, University of Chicago. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., President of Juniata 
College, and Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Pennsylvania: J. W. Dickinson, LL.D., ex Secre- 
tarv of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
FRANK A. HILL, Litt. D., Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. W1iLLIAM HAWLEY 
SmiTH, author of the ‘‘Evolution of Dodd,” Peoria, 
Il. Witt S. Monroe, A. M., ex-Superintendent 
of Schools, Pasadena, Cal. Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor “Journal of Education,’ Boston. EVERETY 
Scuwartz, Principal Manual Training School, 
Waltham, Mass. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Botany. HAVEN METCALF, A.B., Instructor in Bot- 
any, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Elocution and Oratory. The Faculty of Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston. 

English Literature. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph. D., 
for nine years Head Master Girls’ High School, 
Boston; now University Extension Lecturer, East 


send for Large Circular 
im departments, advantages offered, railroad 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Orange, N. J, 


Form, Drawing, and Color. HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, N. Scituate. Mass. 
NATHANIEL L. BERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. With such assistance as the classes 
warrant. 

French. WILLIAM B. Snow, A.B., Junior Master 
and for ten years Instructor in French in the En- 
glish High School, Boston, 

German. Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

History and Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., author of “ Elements of Civil Government” 
soe ‘* History of the United States,” Hyde Park, 

ass. 

Latin and Greek. Prof. CARLTON B. STETSON, 
A.M., Colby Maine. 

Mathematies. J. W. MACDONALD, A.M., Agent of 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Microscopy. Rey. Joun D. KiNG, Ph.D., Cottage 
City, Mass. 

Music, Instrumental. GEORGE H. HOWARD, A.M., 
Director of the Boston Training School of Music, 
Music Hall Building, Boston, CLAUDE FISHER, 
Teacher of Violin. 

Music, Vocal. The American Music Training School, 
FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, author of the “American 
Music System.” PAuL A. KNAPPE, Lecturer and 
Special Instructor at Teachers’ Conventions. FRED. 
B. Bower, Director of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
L1zziz D. PERRY, Music Instructor, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. A. C. 
BoyDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss S. E. Brassit, Supervisor of Science, 
Cambridge and Quincy, Mass. 

Photography. MINER H, PADDOOK, A.M., Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry and Photogenic Science, Manual 
Training High School, Providence, R. 1. 

Painting. Miss AMELIA M, WATSON, East Windsor 
Hill, Conn. 

Physical Culture. Miss Horr W. NArey, Direc- 
tor, Durant Gymnasium, Boston. MARA L, PRATT, 
M.D., Medical Director, Durant Gymnasium. 

Physics and Chemistry. A. C. LONGDEN, A.M., 
Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. me 

Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training. 
EVERETT, SCHWARTZ, Waltham, Mass., four years 


Teacher of Manual Training in the Cook County 
Normal] School, Il. 


riving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 
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thin. baby 


Poorbaby! Your pity goes 
out to it and rightly. To be 
thin, for a baby, is to be de- 
prived of its natural ease; to 
suffer and not be able to feel 
it; to wear a sad pinched face; 
to live on the edge of sick- 
ness; to grow imperfectly; 
and to lose the power of re- 
sisting disease. Whena baby 
is thin it needs more fat than 
it gets from its food; it is 
starved, fat-starved. Scott’s 


Emulsion is the easiest fat 


it can have; the fat it needs. 
Half of 


scolls Emulsion. 


is taken by babies. Mothers 
like it because it brings the 
dimples back. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by 
the medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your 
doctor.) This is because it is ahuaye palatable—al- 
ways untform—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oil and Hopophospbhites. 

Insist on Scott’s Emulsion with trade-mark of 
man and fish, 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 301.] 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8S. MOLES, Denver. 

Arbor day was very generally observed 
throughout the state with planting of trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers. 

Professsor N. H. Hayden of Grand Junction, 
superintendent of the city schools, has resigned. 

Miss Wiseman, for many years instructor in 
penmanship in the schools of Colorado Springs, 
will resign, to study medicine. 

The annual spring meeting of the Colorado 
state science teachers’ association was held at 
North Denver, April 25. An interesting pro- 
gramme was discussed by able speakers. 

The fifteenth annual commencement exercises 
of the medical department of Denver Univer- 
sity were held April 16. The graduates num- 
bered nineteen, — seven in medicine, eight in 
dentistry, and four in pharmacy. The annual 
commencement of the Denver Homeopathic 
College occurred the next day. 

It is to be regretted that the article entitled 
‘*A Boston View of Denver,” which appeared in 
the Journau or Epucarion for March 19, from 
the pen of Principal Stone of the Hyde school, 
Boston, is misleading. ‘There is but one state- 
ment in the article which is true; viz., that the 
city is divided into districts. There are four 
districts, however, instead of three, as he states. 
The article gives an adequate account of work 
and system of the schvols of District No. 1 
but itis not applicable to Districts Nos. 2, 7, 
and 17, which constitute more than one-half of 
the city. 


OREGON. 


State Superintendent G. M. Irwin is planning 
for good things for the institutes this year. The 
law provides that “the county superintendent 
shall hold annually a teachers’ county institute 
for aterm of not less than three days for the 
instruction of teachers and those desiring to 
teach, and all teachers in the public schools of 
his county shall be required to attend, and the 
county superintendent may, at his discretion, 
revoke the certificate, reduce the grade, or re- 
fuse to grant a certificate to any teacher who 
refuses to attend the county institute without 
cause.” ‘* Did you attend the last county insti- 
tute?” is asked of every candidate for a certifi- 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. ‘The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 
F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 


cate, and is expected to be answered in the 
affirmative, if possible. 

It is not only expected that persons holding 
county certificates will attend, but those holding 
state papers shall attend with the liability of 
having their state papers revoked or suspended 
by the state board, should they fail to attend 
without good and sufficient reasons. ‘They are 
expected to attend the several sessions. — No 
teacher can be so competent that the institute 
may not be a benefit, and the more competent 
ones are expected to lend their aid and assist 
in helping others to do better. 


IDAHO. 

State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 
The report of the Pocatello public schools for 
March shows an enrollment of 522 pupils. 
Owing to the prevalence of measles, the daily 
attendance was much lower than usual. _ 
Nez Perce County ‘Teachers’ Institute will be 
held the last week inJune. It will be conducted 
by the writer, assisted by Professor w. O. 
Cummings of the Lewiston public schools. 
The formal dedication of the Lewiston state 
normal school will take place on the tenth day 
of June, and the closing exercises of the school 
will occur on the day following. 
The Lewiston normal school building will be 
completely furnished according to modern ideas. 
The auditorium will be seated with 535 opera 
chairs.’ The building will be turned over to the 
trustees complete on the first day of May. 
A letter recently received from a general 
passenger agent of one of the leading railroads 
of this section is not favorable for the north- 
west in reference to the N. E. A. It is hoped, 
however, that something may be done to secure 
the reduction of fares. 
Mr. George E. Knepperof Lewiston is state 
manager for the N. E. A. 
Dr. C. W. McCurdy of the State University 
spent several days in Lewiston the past week. 
Some years ago he was associated with the 
writer in public school work in Winona, Minn., 
and is now one of the most popular professors 
in our growing institution at Moscow. 
Boise is about to erect a new two-story brick 
school building, to cost $2,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, GEORGE W. COLBORN, (Grafton. 


The meeting of the Tri-County Association, 
held in Grafton on April 1, 2, and 3, was a 
decided success. More than 150 teachers were 
present. There was much enthusiasm among 
our teachers, and evidence of much improve- 
ment. 

The paper by Miss E. A. Lindsay of Crystal 
on ‘** Text-books in Lower Grades” was an able 
effort in behalf of doing away with supple- 
mentary reading. The majority favored sup- 
plementary reading to some extent. Miss 
Florence Strickland presented a proper solution 
of the difficulty,—to change the author more 
frequently. 

The article on ‘‘ Vertical Writing,” by A. 
McDonald of Grand Forks, was a careful ex- 
planation of the system. All were interested, 
and generally favored introducing it into our 
lower grades as rapidly as possible. ‘The slant 
writers had but little to say. 

Among the prominent speakers present were : 
State Superintendent Emma F. Bates, president 
of State University, Merrifield; Professor 
Joseph Kennedy of State University, Professor 
W. L. Stockwell of city schools, Professor Oakes 
of St. Thomas, Professor McCannel of Crystal ; 
superintendents of Pembina, Walsh, and Grand 
Forks counties; Professors C. Powell, H. A. 
Tewel, and C. A. Engebretsen. John Atkin- 
son, better known as ‘ [rish John,” amused the 
teachers by his witty allusions to the present 
defects in teaching in this country and criti- 
cisms of professors and the ‘‘wise men” who 
told of the defects without giving the remedy. 

Each of the three counties hold a county 
declamatory contest, and select delegates to the 
tri-county contest, which allows three places 
for juniors, including grades to the seventh, 
and the same number in the seniors, which are 
of the seventh and eighth grades. St. Thomas 
won first places in both senior and junior con- 
tests. Hon. J. L. Cashel of Grafton delivered 
a very able address of welcome. 

The summer schools were highly recom- 
mended, and an effort will be made to appro- 
priate the fund for institutes in the three 
counties and to maintain the summer school at 
university at Grand Forks. Valley City and 
Fargo will also have good summer schools, 
with the best teachers that can be secured. 

Mr. W. C. Baker of Bismarck is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, R. B. BRYAN, Aberdeen. 

The Washington State Teachers’ 
tion will meet at Spokane June 22. 

The public schools of Tacoma will close June 
17, graduating a very large class. 

The city board of education of Spokane will 
erect a new eight-room building this year. 
Spokane is not ‘* booming,” but is having a 
constant and healthy growth. 

The constitution of Washington provides 
that all county officers shall be paid salaries, 
and that no fees shall be allowed. Notwith- 
standing this provision, the first legislature of 
the state provided that county superintendents 
should receive a fee of $3 for each school 
visited, in addition to the salaries allowed by 


Associa- 


Sold by druggists; price, 75 cents. 


law, which were fixed very low. Each county 
superintendent is required to visit each school 


in his county at least once each year, and may 
visit it three times. Mileage was also allowed. 
Last fall the commissioners of Pierce county 
refused to pay the county superintendent the 
fees, whereupon he brought suit to compel 
them to issue his warrants. The superior 
court of that county decided the case against 
him, whereupon he appealed to the supreme 
court of the state. The latter court has re- 
cently handed down an opinion in the case, 
sustaining the superior court of Pierce county, 
and holding the law allowing fees for visiting 
schools to be unconstitutional. This decision 
works a great hardship on county superintend- 
ents, and will reduce school visitation to a mini- 
mum, to say the least. A new law, increasing 
the salaries of superintendents and repealing 
the provision allowing fees was passed by the 
last legislature, but it cannot go into effect 
until the in-coming of new superintendents 
next January, as the salaries of state and 
county officers cannot be changed during their 
terms of office. 

Miss Ella Gouptill was elected county super- 
intendent of schools in Challam county, but 
the legality of the election was questioned, and 
the court decided against her. The case was 
appealed, and the supreme court has reversed 
the decision, so that she holds the office. 


FOREIGN. 

A storm of indignation is raging among the 
Liberals of England by the sectarian school bill, 
which they say, if passed, completely overthrows 
the national system founded in 1870. A desper- 
ate effort will be made to defeat it. 

The late Archdeacon Denison of England was 
violently opposed to the government school in- 
spectors. ‘* My dear Bellairs,” he said to one 
of them, “I love you very much; but if you 
ever come here again to inspect, I will lock the 
door of the school, and tell the boys to put you 
in the pond.” Mr. Bellairs did not go again. 
Some years later another inspector, his ‘dear 
friend Tinling,” proposed to come and inspect 
the school. ‘*O, come, by all means,” he said ; 
‘*T shall never ask a sixpence of their money, 
and I think them quite as mischievous as I ever 
did; but pray come, if you like; always very 
glad to see you.” On the day of inspection, 
when the archdeacon supposed the work was 
nearly over, he and his wife went to see ‘‘ how 
they were getting on.” Her majesty’s inspector 
said he would like to hear them sing, whereupon 
the children struck up ‘‘ Goosey, Goosey, Gan- 
der,” going on to ‘*‘Old Father Forelegs wouldn’t 
say his prayers,” ending with ‘“‘Take him by the 
left leg and throw him down stairs.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century for May is occupied in large 
part with topics which are in the public mind at 
the present time. The first of Professor Bryce’s 
papers on ‘* South Africa” is printed in this 
number, and deals with the external and geo- 
graphical features of the country to which the 
eyes of all the world have been directed by re- 
cent events. Apropos of the Roentgen rays, a 
number of short papers are contributed under 
the title of ‘*‘ Photographing the Unseen,” by T. 
C. Martin, R. W. Wood, Elihu Thomson, Sil- 
vanus Thompson, J.C. McLennan, Dr. William 
J. Morton, and Thomas A. Edison. These 
writers discuss the nature and source of the 
rays and tell of the experiments that have been 
made in this country andin Europe. There are 
some illustrations differing widely from those 
that have hitherto been printed. Mr. Edison 
sums up in thirteen conclusions the observations 
which he has made. An article in the lighter 
vein is by Felix Moscheles. It consists of 
recollections of artist life in the ’fifties, under 
the title, ‘‘ In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” An 
account by William R. Thayer of ‘+ The Elec- 
tion of a Pope” describes the scenes in the 
Sacred College which follow upon the death of 
a pontiff. The first half of a two-part story of 
Western life, ‘‘ The Harshaw Bride,’ by Mary 
Hallock Foote, is printed, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Sir George Tressady develops dra- 
matic intensity. A paper on the artist Diaz, by 
Royal Cortissoz, is accompanied by three full- 
page engravings, and there is a view of the 
group for the John Boyle O'Reilly memorial, 
soon to be erected in Boston. New York: The 
Century company. 


—The complete novel in the May issue of 
Lippincott’s is “ An Impending Sword,” by 
Horace Annesley Vachell. The hero enters the 
service of a California millionaire, whose do- 
mestic peace is endangered by the threats and 
wiles of a relentless enemy. ‘ Resaca,” by 
Maurice Thompson, is a Georgia story of war- 
times. The tale of ‘The Last Duels in 
America ” is told in detail by one of the prinei- 
pals in both, William Cecil Elam, now an editor 
in Norfolk. He tells it without rancor or bra- 
vado, and incidentally throws light on a state of 
society and public opinion now — in that respect 
at least — happily of the past. Isabel F. Hap- 
good writes on ‘ Bed and Board in Russia.” 
The need of ‘ Official Residences for American 
Diplomats ” is pointed out by Theodore Stan- 
ton. ‘* Highways of the Seaand the Steamships 
which Traverse Them” are described by Clar- 
ence H. New. The poetry of the number is by 
Hattie Whitney, Ida Whipple Benham, Madison 
Cawein, and Clarence Urmy. 


cream BALM CATARRH 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


iT wiLL curE. COLD'NHEA 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is ayree 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


—Much variety will be found in the contents 
of the Catholic World for May. Rey. B. J, 
Reilly contributes a bright paper on Quebec 
(‘* The Walled City of the North”), which jis 
furnished with some fine views around thie city, 
A simple story of old rural life, entitled “ I[ow 
We Packed the Missionary Box,” by Robert J. 
Anderson, gives a picture of New England ways 
and speech in a past generation. Arizona, its 
deserts and its weird flora and fauna, is well 
presented, with many typical illustrations, by 
M. J. Riordan, in *‘ Where the Sun Shines 
Bright.”” A forcible contrast between the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States is drawn, under the 
title, ‘* The Farm Hand in Old England and in 
New,” by F. W. Pelly. There is good poetry 
in this number, and the most prominent new 
books are reviewed. 


—Harper’s Weekly for May 2, contains an 
article on the ‘‘ Squadron Drill of the Vessels 
of the United States Navy at Hampton Roads,” 
illustrated by a double-page and a front page 
drawing by Carlton T. Chapman. There is also 
a preliminary article on the coming General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
with a page of portraits of the most important 
bishops, officers, and delegates; and an espe- 
cially timely paper is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the garden-truck industry in the South. 


—The May Magazine of Artis a charming 
number of one of our most charming monililies. 
From the frontispiece, ‘* Chopin,” by Bredt, to 


the ‘‘ Chronicle of itis filled with choice 
reading and illustrations. Among the special 
features is ‘‘ Westminster Abbey” by W. J. 
Loftie, which has three beautiful illustrations. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Badminton Magazine of Sports and (astimes 
for April; terms, $3.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 

The Magazine of Art for May; terms $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

Notes and Queries for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H. 

The Strand Magazine for May; terms, $1.25 a 
a year, New York. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for May; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: International News Company. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


The Ginn & Company Summer School of Mu- 
sic and Drawing will be held at Evanston, III., 
July 6 to 18. The purpose of the school is to 
qualify teachers for successful specializing in 
these branches, as well as to enable regular 
teachers to make such preparation as will fit 
them to do excellent work in these lines. Spe- 
cial departments will be the model school, where 
the best methods of presentation will be practi- 
cally illustrated, and the round table for dis- 
cussion of subjects vital to good supervision. 
The instruction will be given by successful, 
practical teachers, and there will be classes 10 
out-door sketching, chorus work, sight reading, 
voice, and harmony. .Those interested in fur- 
ther particulars are invited to correspond with 
Ginn & Company, 355-3861 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


GRAPHITE FOR CYCLE CHAINS. 


No material has so strong an affinity for iron 
and steel as pure, soft flake Graphite, and for 
bicycle chains and sprockets there is nothing 


equal to it. The Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., selects its choicest material 
from unlimited stocks, and, after analyzing all 
other cycle chain lubricants in the market that 
it could find, does not hesitate to say tliat 
Dixon’s No. 691 Cycle Chain Graphite is abso- 
lutely without an equal for preventing rust and 
wear of chainand for insuring ease and comfort 
in riding. Mr. Tom W. Wixper, the man wlio 
rode 21,000 miles around the borders of the 
United States, was offered all sorts of chain 
lubricants, and Dixon’s was found superior to 
anything offered. He says: It saved me 
hard work, as its application never failed to 
cause an easy running chain.” No. 691 is tl 
improved shape, and fits the tool-bag easily. if 
your dealer does not keep it, send ten cents for 
a sample, and you will never regret it. Dealers 
will receive a sample free of charge by sending 
their business card, 
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Title. 
Essential Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene for 


Ww Books. 

Author. ~ Publisher. Price. 
Baldwin. Werner School Book Co.,N. ¥. — 
Smythe. “ “ “ 
Bridgman. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, —_ 
Edimann, Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $1.60 
“ 
te “ = 
Lillie. Henry T. Coates, Philadelphia, 1.25 
Hardy. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Keeley. , 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Ribot. Open Court Pub. Co., 

— Am, Sunday School Union, Phila.  .35 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, issue a con- 
venient catalogue of their publications, espe- 
cially adapted to school and college libraries, 
for supplementary reading and reading classes. 


Tue annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company was held 
at the company’s main office, Jersey City, N.J., | 
Monday, April 20, and out of a possible vote of | 
7,345 shares, there were 7,320 shares voted for, 
the reélection of the old board, consisting of 
Edward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, Daniel 
T. Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, 
Alexander T. McGill, and Jerome D. Gillet. 
President E. F. C. Young, Vice-President and | 


Treasurer John A. Walker, and Secretary 
George E. Long were reélected by the direc- 
tors. Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also re- 
elected as counsel. 


SHORTHAND IN PuBsiic Scuoois.—The reports 
from public schools in which shorthand and 
typewriting have been taught have been very fa- 
vorable, and indicates that these branches will 
soon have a permanent place among the regular 
studies of our public schools. With this in 
mind, it is timely to call the attention of super- 
intendents and teachers to the advertisement in 
another column of ‘Instruction in Practical 
Shorthand”? and ‘ Practical Typewriting.” 
These books are the outcome of the author’s 
extensive experience in teaching, and are in no- 
wise experimental, as they have been success- 
fully used in one of the largest schools in the 
country as well as in numerous smaller ones. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Congress will not adjourn until May 15th, 
and everyone should seize the opportunity of 
visiting Washington before that time. ‘ Royal 
Blue Line” personally conducted parties leave 
Boston on April 15th and May 6th. The rate 
of $23 covers hotel accommodations and every 
expense. Stop-over privileges. For illustrated 
itinerary address A. J. Simmons, New England 
Agent, 211 Washington street, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following ‘state flowers” have been 
adopted by the votes of the public school 
scholars of the respective states: Alabama, 
Nebraska, and Oregon, the goldenrod; Cola- 
rado, the columbine; Delaware, the peach 
blossom; Idaho, the syringa; Iowa and New 
York, the rose; Maine, the pine cone and tas- 
sel; Minnesota, the cypripedium or moccasin 
flower; Montana, the bitter root; North Da- 
kota, the wild rose; Oklahoma Territory, the 
mistletoe; Utah, the lego lily; and Vermont, 


|the red clover. In addition, Rhode Island and 


Wisconsin have adopted a state tree, the maple 
being selected by both. 


A FEW DAYS’ USE 


of Pineola Balsam and the danger is past. I 
is the right thing for coughs. Better than any 
home mixtures. Better than any other medicine 
whatever for that cough,—that tearing, sleep- 
killing, anxiety - breeding, dangerous cough. 
Ely’s Pineola Balsam cures sore throat, and is 
quick and sure in all bronchial affections. It 
will relieve the cough at once. It makes breath- 
ing much easier and the spasms less severe in 
cases of asthma. Price, 25 cents. 


— ‘It’s my ambition to be a millionaire,’’ 
said Fakely. ‘‘I've made the one, and now 
I am after the zeros.” 

‘“* Well, go on in your own way,” retorted 
Cynicus. ‘‘ You’ll make ’em.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


} The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE (Atiaatie Monthly is publishing a series of articles on the public schools, and in the April number F. W. 
- miakly. nson Says: feachers agencies stimulate competition, and assist teachers to find their proper places 
gp ae i bi v eer present conditions it ts almost a neneesity, Wl the teacher wishes to know of vacancies and to stand a 
to use a teachers’ agency.” This is true, but it shows that he is considering only the 
aes of 10 R Age neies. It is something to tell teachers where there are vacant places, but that is a small part of the 
be =: So eoseemonintion Agency. Such an agency tries to learn just what is wanted, and just who can supply 
eee qualific ations. Mr. Atkinson says, AT ANTIC those who have been failures.” That is not 
sy r business also tends to keep in the work true of a Recommendation Agency. Whenever 
eu i an agency learns that a candidate lacks the moral character, or the scholarship, or the teaching ability to do 
ree: wees, it promptly declines to register him. Every such agency, over and over again, returns the registration 
ys mabe whom it can no longer conscientiously work. How many a school board has said to us, “If we had 
unit eeen 2 poms we should have avoided the calamity that bas come to us from taking an MO 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mana . 
Telephone, Boston 175—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


M ER ICA N : : y Introduces to Colleges 
d FOR EICN TEAC H ERS 5 AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
an _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 


you should write to the 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


etent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
iy tanehets.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 


t Teachers. Positions, 
re, Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


83°, Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


Facilities 
unsurpassed, 


17th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


No. 14,620, issued March, 1860; age, 25; 


amount, $2,000; annual premium, $40.80 


ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 


Total Thirty-seven full premiums. #%1,509.60 
Total Cash 680.75 


The CASH VALUE of the policy is $889.34, or &60.49 more than the actual outlay, making 


the cost for 87 years’ insurance of $2,000 a minus 
Extension Value, 13 years and 40 days ; making 


quantity, or less than nothing. 
in all over 5) years of insurance at an average cost 


per annum of only $8.27 for each $1,000. Paid-up value, #1,406. 


No. 68,565, issued March, 1871; age, 35; amount, $10,000; annual premium, $522.80, 
TEN-PAYMENT LIFE PLAN. 


Total Ten full premiums 85,228.00 
Total Cash 2,143.70 


The Cash Value of the policy is $5,469.90, or $2,385.60 more than the actual outlay; or 


$177 for each $100 paid, besides 25 years 
be reduced by the annual cash dividends declared 
‘crease yearly, 


’ insurance for $10,000. The net cost will continue to 


on the policy, and the cash value of the policy will 


Annual CASH, LOAN, EXTENSION, and PAID-UP VALUES are GUARANTEED and endorsed upon 
every policy issued by THE MuTUAL BENEFIT, after payment of the second annual premium. 


SPECIMEN POLICIES and any desired information furnished by 


HEDGES & HODGES, State Agents, 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
Texas Teachers wanted for next session. 
School Agency. 


(8th year ) 
MARSHALL, TEXAS. 

CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency |" TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended and renting vf school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Established _, MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. T'welfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
TEACHERS 
Grout AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Ww t d Teachers who are willing to devotea| Tur JourNaAL or Epucation is published 
anted, 


art of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our ducational Publications, to write us | Weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and|a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
furnish all necessar Ton free of cost. Address regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. | tinyed, but will be discontinued on expiration 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the|/if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
(N. FE. Bureau of Educution.) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s | mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
tion free. 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, | LAND PuBLisHine Companr. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLITI.—No.",18, 


Just Published 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever 
been published. The principles discussed and the exercises presented 
have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No untried the- 
ories to catch the superficial eye are given place; but the wealth of 
thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, 
and other writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystal- 
lized, arranged, and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the 
elocution.” 

The book comprises four divisions: Vocal Expression, Verbal Ex- 
pression, Visible Expression, and Selections for Reading and Reci- 
tation. Each department is treated in such a concise and exhaustive 
manner that the work will fully meet all the exactions of the present 
day requirements. 

Liberal discount in quantities or for introduction in schools. Correspondence invited. 


400 pages. Cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1020 Arch Street, . . 


& GOMPANY, Publishers, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications . 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
ROSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Williams € Rogers 


TEXT-BOOKS 
are used in a large number of Common 
Schools, and in leading Business Colleges, 
High Schools, and Academies, where they 
ive entire satisfaction. 

They are labor-saving, practical, and up- 
to-date. No dissatisfied pupils and no drudg- 
ery when these books are used. 


First Lessons in Bookkeeping. 
New Introductive Bookkeeping. 
New Complete Bookkeeping. 

Send for particulars. Prices low. Quality high. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS: Commercial Arith- 
metic, Mental Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Osgoodby’s Shorthand, New Practical Gram- 
mar and Correspondence, Seventy Lessons in 
Spelling, Descriptive Economics, Pen-written 
Copies (reproduced), slant and vertical. 
Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent 
free to teachers and school officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Depository: 
Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Any boy 
or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
er or official anywhere, can secure of 
us promptly, second-hand or new, at 
reduced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage free, 


School Books 
of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


July 6th—August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 


Summer School of ‘ 
* 

Manual Craining wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, e 
wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- : 


ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of —. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINE YARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

{ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow ‘ Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 


ROENLER & CO. PORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH —- 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


THE NEW CRA IG. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work “ up to date”’; 
so that our NEw CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 

rranged as follows: 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar ; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology ; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participlesand Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
| onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; ParliamentaryRules. 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are iven to the 


Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and 
Guns in £ ’ g ya nd answer quickly available 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teac 
as The Standard. This New Craic will be still more useful to every one. 
preparing for a higher grade, by using ‘“ CRAIG” can convert into a certaint 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious, drudgery of se 
from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are Questions and Answers ready to hand 
covering ALL Common School branches. School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this 
book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities, 


The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, to 
Become Quick at Figures,” and ‘* How to Prepare for a Civil Service Exam 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one, 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which m 
sold ? Such is the record of this remarkable work. The Questions an 
alone are worth the price. 


hers, and used by most, 
Students, as well as teachers, 
y the question of passing their 
arching through numerous text-books 


ether with “How to 
nation,” is perfectly 


ore than 150,000 copies have been 
d Answers on Parliamentary Rules 
OUR PRICE to readers of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and AME 


paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After th 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for #1.10. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


RICAN TEACHER is but ®1.10 
at the price will be $1.50." Tirorston, 


KO WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


PJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 


By 

A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 

Price, 

50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MACLEOD’S 
Reproduction Stories. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
ractical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
ntermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 

set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 

neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 

Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular of any depart- 
ment of music sent free. 


Just Issued, 
NEW COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
SONGS Charming, bright, popular. 
Price, $1.00. 
By SOUSA, 
A THE CHARIOT RACE, 
NEW A brilliant piano piece. 
MARCH Price, 75c. 


Edited by J. C. H. 
VOL, II, 
GOOD OLD SONGs. 


Includes some of the finest gems 
ever written. Price, $1.00. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
A Dramatic Cantata by C. R. Rut- 
enber. One of the most elaborate 


Cantatas ever written by an|Ameri- 
can composer. Price, 80c. 


WINDOWS OF HER SOUL, 
By THEKLA Rosa, 


Sentimental Song. For Soprano 
voice. Price, 50 cents. 


By ACCOVE. 
A BLACK PATTI. 
NEW The most brilliant Concert Waltz 
WALTZ published for some time. 


Price, 75c. 


REMEMBER. ..... 


You can procure from us any song 
ever published, if the plates are sti 
in existence. We earry the largest 
stock of music in the world. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 85 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary for 4 


drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
bere culture during one session. 
either these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as su h 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. iia 
A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. " 
m@The results have been gratifying. Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secur 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Ina large city, in one of the middle Atlantic states, 
the good will and fixtures of a well established ort 
popular school for girls and kindergarten. 
school is located in a delightful part of the city, an 
is thoroughly equipped with philosophicalapparatus, 
wall-maps, charts, globes, books of reference, kinder 
garten material, and the art room, with casts, bust! ’ 
ete. The gross income of the school, the past yea" 
was nearly $3,000. The sale is offered at reasona - 
figures, with easy terms of payment. Possessiov 
will be given by the middle of June. Il health 0 
the proprietor the reason for desiring to sell. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by senc- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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